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The following three accounts are from 


‘SS Panzer SS Voices’ 


Eyewitness testimony by former SS panzer crews 


Italy: Panther, Elefant & Sherman Calliope 


Editor’s note: The Anglo-American invasion of 
mainland Italy in September 1943 led to a protracted 
Campaign to defeat German forces north of Rome. The 
landscape favoured the defenders, and the conflict only 
came to an end with the final surrender of Germany in 1945. 
A variety of Waffen SS armored units saw service against 
American and British forces during the Italian campaign. 

The speaker in this account was the driver of an 
armored tank recovery vehicle. Interview conducted on 
January 21° 1962. 
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Interview Transcript 


| believe that you saw service on both the Eastern 
front and in Italy with the Waffen SS tank forces? 


That is correct. | was the driver and engineer of a 
tracked recovery vehicle, which was designed for recovery of 
our panzers and other heavy vehicles if they were 
immobilised or damaged. | am willing to discuss the Italian 
Campaign with you. 


How would you compare the Italian and Russian 
fronts? 


Forgive my wry smile, but such a question invites talk 
of the weather, the landscape, architecture and so on. | 
assure you that | was not in either country as a tourist. | 
must say that the greatest difference was in the conduct of 
the combat itself. 


Can you illustrate this? 


Let me tell you of the first time | was in combat in 
Italy, when my crew were transferred there from the eastern 
front. In this small Italian town, which is well known today 
for motor production, | approached what | thought was the 
front line, driving our recovery vehicle. Our objective was to 
tow back a Panther which was immobilised without tracks in 
a valley which was dotted with buildings, these being small 
workshops, houses, municipal buildings and the like. As we 
rounded the corner to enter this valley, | clearly saw through 
my driver’s port a remarkable scene. 

In front of us were various destroyed vehicles, 
including two of our Hanomags, and also a Panzer IV which 
was emitting smoke. | saw the Panther that we needed to 
recover, which had been halted beside the road under some 
trees. Further on, there were also two or three American 
Sherman tanks which were badly damaged, all immobilised. 
There was a large amount of infantry, both ours and 
American, facing each other across a small field between 
two lines of houses, which was in effect the front line. 
However, the infantry were not fighting, and | saw several 
medical orderlies at work tending to the large number of 
wounded who were lying or sitting in the field. 

The medics were both American and German, and in 
fact they were sharing medical supplies from their packs and 
in some cases exchanging stretchers. Clearly, a temporary 
truce had been called, and the troops were holding fire to 
allow the wounded to be recovered. This was astonishing to 
me, because in the East such a truce would not be possible, 
regardless of the situation. Indeed, it was quite common in 
the East for both our tanks and the Russian tanks to simply 
run over any wounded men on the ground, in order to attack 
the enemy more quickly. There was no way to avoid it in that 
war. 


Did you witness this in the East yourself? Tanks 
running over wounded troops? 


Well, let me tell you that | know it happened. In Russia 
| worked on the recovery of several German tanks which had 
body parts enmeshed in the tracks and in the running 
wheels, by which | mean that there were arms and legs stuck 
between the wheels, and a lot of crushed flesh and bones 
jammed into the tracks themselves. It was unpleasant to 
work on, and we would often employ prisoners of war to 
clean the pieces out for us. | also recall working on a 
captured T34 which we wanted to convert as a towing 
tractor by removing the turret. The tracks were absolutely 
covered in flattened pieces of flesh, and there were such 
things as fingers, boots and hair jammed in between the 
metal links; there was a wide link-gap on the T34 tracks. We 
were very angry about this, and we sent someone to go to 
the prisoner stockade and bring back the crew of this 
captured T34 so that we could punish them. 

But then somebody else pointed out that the pieces of 
uniform were Russian issue in colour, and there were Russian 
buttons and belt buckles wedged in among the stuff. So this 
T34 driver had in fact run down his own comrades, although 
whether they were wounded or not at the time I do not 
know. So, when the tank crew prisoners were brought to us 
from the stockade, we just gave them brooms and hooks, 
and told them to clean their tracks out, which they did. 


And such things did not happen in the Italian 
campaign? 


| never saw or heard of such things happening to the 
wounded in Italy. Of course, tanks on both sides did crush 
enemy soldiers in combat, because that is a legitimate way 
for a tank to be used as a weapon. Being crushed by a forty- 
tonne tank is a quick death, perhaps it is quicker than being 


shot or blown up. But that is not relevant to the particular 
account | wish to give of my combat in Italy, which is an 
event that happened sometime after | witnessed the 
remarkable scene with the medical orderlies. 


At this time you were still a recovery vehicle engineer 
and driver? 


Yes. My vehicle was a Berge Elefant (recovery Elefant) 
which was an Elefant tank destroyer with the upper 
superstructure removed and fitted with winches, towing 
hawsers and so on. The Elefant was such a large and heavy 
vehicle that if it was immobilised, only another Elefant could 
tow or push it. Otherwise you would need no fewer than four 
Panzer IV tanks, or even a line of half-tracks linked together 
with hawsers, which was problematic to say the least. But 
the Elefant was such a valuable machine that it simply had 
to be recovered wherever humanly possible. 

| would like to add, because possibly you are not 
aware, that the Elefant, with its specially adapted 88mm 
armament, was a superb self-propelled gun, at least when it 
was redesigned after the problems at Kursk. At Citadel, the 
early version, named the Ferdinand, was not fitted with a 
defensive machine gun or proper vision periscopes, and so 
many were lost to Red troops who were able to get close and 
use mines or incendiaries against it on the tracks or the 
engine grilles. 


Indeed, | have interviewed someone who witnessed 
this happening at Kursk. 


So you know about this. But the refitted version was 
better in this respect, and the gun and armour were 
magnificent compared to anything that we or the enemy 
had. The problem was the mechanical reliability, especially 


the transmission which was overstressed and prone to 
burning out under power. 

On this particular occasion, in 1944, my Berge vehicle 
(recovery vehicle) was ordered to move up to the front and 
recover an Elefant which had lost power. The vehicle was 
stranded close to the American lines; it was low down ina 
large bomb crater, and it was difficult to see it at first. We 
were accompanied by a Waffen SS Panther about three 
hundred metres to one side, in order to cover our work, to 
prevent us being overrun. 

As we approached, we saw a lot of fighting taking 
place around the crater, and it seemed that the Americans 
were counter-attacking with several Sherman tanks which 
we could see clearly coming out of a road through a wood 
about one kilometre away. The Panther was firing on the 
Shermans, and | saw one of the US tanks catch fire very 
rapidly, with high showers of burning fuel coming from it. 
The day was very overcast and thundery, and flames were 
extremely bright in that gloomy kind of light. But the other 
Shermans were using the landscape as cover, staying hull- 
down in depressions, and so we knew it might be a race to 
extract this fine and precious Elefant before the Americans 
got to it. 

We heard small arms fire hitting our armour plate as 
we approached, and we were hit by a PAK, but this was not a 
concern for us with our armour plate. | positioned my Berge 
behind the immobile Elefant, on the outer edge of this large 
crater. Down in the depression, the Elefant crew had 
prepared the towing hawsers on their unit, and they were 
firing with MP 40 on American infantry who were moving 
around between the ridges and the crater. Our Panther 
friend kept up a constant fire with his 75mm and MG to 
defend us. The tracer from his high velocity gun was a 
luminous green, which in the grey light lit up the land with 
momentary flashes. 


Our engineers exited our Berge through the hatches 
and went down into the crater to assess the stranded 
Elefant. | kept our vehicle with the engine running and in 
reverse gear, clutch open, in readiness to tow. There was 
substantial small arms fire coming from the American troops, 
and mortar rounds began to fall around the crater. One of 
the Elefant crew was badly injured by mortar shrapnel, and 
his comrades lifted him into our Berge, where he lay 
bleeding on the metal floor. | was unable to leave my 
driver’s position to see to him, because we had to be ready 
to move at a moment’s notice. 

| could see outside through my vision port that the 
engineers were connecting the hawsers to the couplings on 
our glacis plate, just as heavier high-explosive shells began 
to strike around us, which | believe were fired by the 
Shermans. Indeed, | could see beyond the crater two of the 
green American tanks moving up out of their low ground 
and firing on us. The gunner in our nearby Panther was 
evidently not a man to miss such opportunities, and, as my 
crew and the remaining men from the Elefant crowded back 
into our vehicle, the Panther shot up the leading Sherman 
with a single round of armor-piercing, which separated the 
turret from the hull. 

| was able to observe the Sherman crew being thrown 
out of their vehicle some considerable distance across the 
ground, followed by much debris and pieces from inside the 
hull itself. The turret was still rolling away across the ground 
when the Sherman ignited. In the grey light, a bright orange 
and yellow column of flame shot vertically upward, followed 
by a mushroom cloud explosion. The hull sent out various 
cannon rounds as they burned up, and flashes of tracer 
exploded out of this burning vehicle all across the battlefield 
in every direction. 

| must pay tribute to the crew of the second Sherman, 
who seemed undaunted by the sight of what just happened 
to their friends, and this second one continued to fire on us. 


He actually hit the Elefant in the crater, and the round 
ricocheted off the upper superstructure and flew up into the 
air, having no more penetrative effect than the machine gun 
bullets. Clearly this was going to be a closely fought 
recovery. As soon as my chief engineer confirmed to me that 
the Elefant was towable on its tracks, the transmission being 
disconnected, | reversed the Berge back, and felt the 
shudder as the thick, steel hawser cables tightened between 
us and the stranded vehicle. | continued reversing, with one 
man looking through the rear hatch to assess if our own 
tracks were in danger of digging in and sinking into the 
ground, which is the biggest risk in towing a tank. 

Very slowly, we pulled the Elefant backward, moving 
in stages of barely one metre at a time. Through my port, | 
saw the rear hull of the Elefant follow us, coming up out of 
the crater. This was dangerous, of course, because the 
manoeuvre exposed the more thinly armoured top plate of 
its fighting compartment to the enemy. | could not see the 
Panther on our right, but the ground in front of me was lit up 
regularly by its green tracer flashes. In this strange light, the 
great Elefant rose slowly up and backward, and in moments 
the vehicle was angling back over the lip of the crater, and it 
seemed that it would soon be clear. At this moment, the 
Sherman managed to land a shell somewhere on its forward 
upper superstructure, where the engine vents were located. 

| did not see this, as the back of the Elefant 
completely filled my vision, but | saw the whole vehicle 
bounce under the impact, as it was resting on only two or 
three wheels on the edge of the crater. There was much 
cursing in our compartment, as the others realised what 
happened as well. All | could do was continue to reverse with 
our burden, and finally we pulled the vehicle clear of the 
crater and away by a few metres, so that its heavily 
armoured front plates were facing the enemy tanks. The 
damage was already done, however, because that 
Sherman’s round must have pierced the air vent grilles, and 


now | saw smoke begin pouring out of the Elefant’s hatches. 
In matter of seconds, the whole massive vehicle was on fire, 
with red flames coming out of the circular hatch on the rear. 

‘Ammunition?’ was the first question we asked. ‘Fuel?’ 

‘Yes, there are thirty rounds in there, and the fuel tank 
is two thirds full,’ was the reply from the Elefant commander. 

So now, if you can imagine our situation, we were 
literally shackled to this huge, burning vehicle, packed with 
88mm ammunition and gasoline, which was burning ever 
more fiercely just a few metres in front of us. Indeed, the 
flames coming from the circular hatch on its rear plate were 
becoming blast-like, with a furnace noise which meant the 
fuel tank was burning up. 

It was not possible to release the towing hawsers from 
inside our compartment, so to save us from being set on fire 
and incinerated, two of our engineers and the Elefant crew 
jumped out to disconnect the cables. They were immediately 
hit and killed by mortar fire. | left my driver’s seat and exited 
by the rear hatch, accompanied by another of the Elefant 
crew. By staying close to our hull, we were able to work 
around to the front and try to uncouple the hawsers. By this 
stage, there was heavy mortar fire on us, also high-explosive 
tank rounds from the Shermans; they were sensing the kill, | 
believe, and could see what we were seeking to do. 

Our skin was burning in the heat from the Elefant’s 
flames. 

As we struggled with the cables, which were stretched 
tight and difficult to move, | saw the leading Sherman try to 
advance on us, moving away from the cover of the lower 
ground. He was immediately hit by our Panther, and he shed 
a track. This made the Sherman slew around and expose its 
side, and the Panther hit him again within a moment. | saw 
the armor-piercing round strike the olive-green side armour, 
near the white US star. He did not fire on us again, and | saw 
the Sherman crew bale out and try to retreat across the open 
ground. Our Panther said goodbye to them with a burst of 


MG, and two of the men were thrown across the ground as 
they were hit. 

We were not safe, however, for now the Elefant, to 
which we were still hooked up, was starting to explode, and 
its hull was shaking and screeching as the ammunition blew 
up inside it. Inside our vehicle, one of our men had the 
presence of mind to take up my driver’s post and move the 
Berg forward by a small amount, which slackened the cables 
and allowed us on the outside to finally remove the 
couplings from our glacis. We let the cables fall away, and 
scrambled back inside our vehicle through the rear hatch. 
The man driving reversed us away, and the surviving Elefant 
crew could only peer out and watch as their handsome 
machine exploded where it lay on the edge of the crater. The 
engine covers blew open, and pieces of machinery came 
flying out, burning with fuel. What a terrible waste of a fine 
and very valuable machine, indeed. 

Our retreat from that situation was unpleasant also. By 
that stage, a large number of Sherman tanks were pushing 
forward, and although our Panther picked off another three 
of them, all of which burned up, the brave Panther crew were 
at risk of being outflanked by sheer force of numbers. We 
had no other armour present to right or left, and we were 
exposed in a position which by then was in advance of our 
own lines, a very undesirable position for an unarmed Berge 
vehicle to be in. We continued to reverse away, and we saw 
the Panther reverse in a similar manner after us, evidently 
not wishing to risk encirclement, and keeping its heavy front 
armour facing onto the attackers. 

| noticed that one of these Shermans appeared to be 
an adapted design, carrying a weapon of some type above 
the turret, and | pointed this out to my commander. He said 
this was a type of rocket launcher with multiple tubes. | 
learned later that this was what the Americans called a 
Calliope, similar in concept to the Russian Katyusha or our 
own Stuka Zu Fuss (‘Walking Stuka’ or rocket firing) 


adaptation of the Hanomag. Well, | saw as we reversed away 
a demonstration of the Sherman Calliope rockets, and this 
was alarming. 

It fired its upper row of tubes first, and the rocket 
projectiles flew towards us and fell around us with high- 
explosive warheads which rocked our huge vehicle from side 
to side. It then fired its lower row of tubes, and when these 
exploded we saw they were an incendiary-liquid device 
which burned in very large, fierce balls of flame that 
persisted for half a minute or so. To be hit by one of these 
would be worse than being hit by the Sherman’s main gun, 
because of the risk of setting the engine on fire. 

The Panther itself was hit by one of these incendiary 
weapons, on its frontal plate, but still the Panther kept on 
reversing after us, with a long sheet of this thick flame 
streaming out from its forward part. We were not a very 
splendid sight as we left that battlefield, | must confess. 
When we reached our lines and had a chance to pause, the 
front of the Panther was still burning with incendiary liquid. 
We put it out with our extinguisher, but we saw that the 
liquid flames had penetrated through the bow machine gun 
port and burned the radio operator terribly on the face and 
chest. We helped to extricate him through the hatch, and we 
saw his face was almost totally burned away, and his 
uniform scorched completely off from the waist upward. He 
died as we laid him on the ground, as also did the wounded 
Elefant crew member that we were still carrying. 


How do you view these experiences, in retrospect? 


| tend not to take a backward-looking view of these 
events. However, | will say this to you. | must admit that a 
few years ago, in about 1955, | took the train south from 
West Germany and | returned to this area of Italy, but this 
time as a tourist. | found that the crater where the Elefant 
was Stranded is still visible in the fields, as are many impact 


marks on the houses and buildings in the villages where this 
combat took place. | was able to sit at a bar and drink a 
glass of Italian beer, although frankly | found the taste to be 


strange. 


KKK 


Normandy: Panther, Sherman Firefly and 
Churchill Crocodile 


Editor’s note: The Allied D-Day landings in Normandy 
in June 1944 were countered, after their initial hard-won 
success, by fierce resistance from a combination of 
Wehrmacht, Waffen SS and armed Hitler Youth units around 
the areas inland of the beach-heads. 

This speaker, a gunner in a Panther tank, was 
interviewed on 8" and 9" March 1962. 

He may be referring in his opening remark to the 
dreadful events in Oradour-sur-Glane on 10° June 1944, 
when mechanized infantry from the SS Das Reich division 
murdered 642 civilians in reprisal for local resistance 
activity. 


Interview Transcript 


| believe that you were with the Waffen SS panzer 
forces in Normandy. 


Yes. | will discuss here with you only the technical 
aspects of the military actions in Normandy in July 1944, 
nothing before that or after that, and nothing which is which 
is outside my direct, personal knowledge and my role. 


What was your role? 


| was gunner in a Panther Type F, in a platoon of six 
Panthers. By this stage in the war, the Panther was much 
improved in reliability, especially with regard to fires. It was 
a superb design, as good as anything the Anglo Saxons 
made until the 1950’s, even. In the East, the Russian JS 


series of heavy tanks could overcome the Panther; but 
certainly not, in my opinion, the T34/85 if the crews were 
evenly matched in terms of skill and readiness. The problem, 
of course, was always numerical. The economic fact was that 
the Anglo-Americans and the Bolsheviks, with their endless 
resources and finances, could produce eight or ten of their 
tanks for every one or two of ours. For this reason, 
preserving our tank numbers was a key priority. And also the 
enemy air superiority meant that sometimes our panzers 
could not move for fear of Jabo (fighter-bomber) attack, 
which was a greater threat than the allied tanks. 

The British had their Typhoon aircraft which we called 
the ‘Schreckliche Jabo’ (‘the terrifying fighter-bomber. ’) This 
aircraft fired a mix of high explosive and napalm rockets 
from under the wings. This Typhoon was like the British 
version of our old Stuka, it put fear into the hearts of honest 
soldiers! The rockets would shoot down into the engine 
decks of our panzers, exploding in the grille vents, and blow 
up the engine, causing fires that in the Panther could set off 
the 75mm ammunition stored in the sponsons adjacent to 
the engine bay; or the rockets would explode on the thinner 
armor plate on top of the turret. Some Panther crews even 
fitted extra armour plate on the grilles and turret top to try 
to counteract this. 

For this reason, in Normandy, we were alert to the Jabo 
danger continually, and we always made great efforts to 
camouflage our tanks and support vehicles. For instance, we 
always parked inside wooded areas whenever possible, and 
our first action was to set up a screen of foliage across the 
entrance path to conceal the shadows of our vehicles from 
the air. If our panzers crossed grass, officers would task the 
men with cutting down the grass afterwards with farmers’ 
scythes, to blot out the impression of the tank tracks. When 
moving in the open, we would fix branches of leafy foliage 
across the hull and turret to camouflage us. We also had the 
variable camouflage paint system, whereby we could fix 


spray guns to a compressor via the engine and spray the 
tank with the most suitable combination of yellow, green 
and brown, depending on circumstances. The allied tanks, 
which were permanently painted olive green with no 
attempt at camouflage, stood out against the landscape far 
more than our vehicles. 

If no tree cover was available, we would use buildings, 
for example by reversing into the door of a barn and 
positioning the tank inside the barn, or by doing this toa 
house if necessary. But overall, the civilian population were 
far more afraid of Allied bombing than they were of our 
German panzers passing by, | can tell you that. 


What experiences of this combat are strong in your 
mind? 


| will describe one experience to you now, a counter 
attack action near to Caen which I was involved with, in July 
1944. 

We had advanced overnight to a forested ridge 
overlooking the town because we expected the British tanks 
to attack here. We stationed our two Panthers inside the 
edge of the treeline. To our right were a detachment of the 
HJ (Hitler Youth) infantry, who were volunteers of | think 15 
to 17 years of age. The HJ were very heavily armed, with 
plentiful MG42, Panzerfaust and their trained snipers; their 
reputation was that they were very committed. To our left 
was a company of Wehrmacht which included many non- 
German recruits; they were of unproven quality to us. 

The British were attempting to enact their usual tactic 
of bombing our territory from the air. Military or civilian 
underneath, it was the same to them. Then they would start 
occupying the consequent wasteland with tanks. Thus the 
charming town of Caen, which | had known in 1940-41, was 
reduced to rubble in an attempt to allow their tanks to enter 
without the burden of combat. 


We could see, at first light, Caen burning to the North 
East. Sure enough, our radio operator passed us up a 
message about British Shermans advancing towards our 
position around Caen. And so we two Panther tanks waited 
for this British assault with interest. 

In my Panther we were a close team. In the turret there 
was myself, being the gunner, plus the loader and our 
commander, the Scharfuhrer (senior NCO) who was 
observing with binoculars through his hatch as we waited. 
Down in the hull were our driver and radio/MG man. | believe 
we were carrying roughly 80% armor-piercing rounds, and 
20% of high-explosive. 


What was the feeling, the spirit as you awaited this 
attack? 


We were eager to counter attack. We were determined 
to drive the British back. It was absurd that they, being the 
Same race as us, should be cooperating with the Reds and 
the American financiers to attack the Reich. Of course, we 
were fearful, what soldier is not? But we trusted our Panther, 
our high-velocity cannon, all our systems and our armour, 
and naturally our fellow Panther beside us. 

Sure enough, as dawn came, things began to happen. 

Our Scharfuhrer slid down into the turret and closed 
his hatch. He had a periscope cupola that he then used, 
giving him good visibility. | kept my eye on the gun sight 
monocular. The loader behind me had the next round ready. 
A minute of tension. Then the order came, ‘Sherman, 1000 
metres.’ The commander rotated the turret onto the target 
and then gave me final control of the traverse. 

| completed the rotation accurately and laid the shot 
on the target through the optic gun sight. The Sherman was 
coming out of mist in the low ground. | put the triangle of 
my gun sight onto his turret, low down, and | fired. Our long 
75mm gun actually achieved the same velocity as the 


88mm on the Tiger, but with our muzzle brake and damper 
system the recoil did not make the Panther move 
excessively. | saw the armor-piercing round hit the Sherman, 
even as beside me my loader was closing the gun breech on 
a new round and the empty shell case was falling down its 
chute into the anti-gas box in the turret floor. 


What was this anti-gas box? 


This was a box in the base of the turret cage that 
opened automatically to receive spent cases and then 
closed. This reduced greatly the presence of explosive fumes 
inside the tank. | remember that just as the box closed in my 
turret, the Sherman’s turret lifted off. There was a big flash 
of fire from inside, and | am sorry to say | saw the turret crew 
falling out, dismembered and on fire. 


You mean that you are sorry now, or were you sorry 
then? 


That was the wrong choice of words, sir. | will not refer 
to emotions from now on, only technical aspects, do you 
understand? So, to continue, that particular Sherman was 
now eliminated, and my commander alerted us to another 
Sherman over to the right. | sighted on it. The loader had 
done his job within seconds already. 

This Sherman had presumably seen our muzzle flash, 
because he fired repeatedly towards us. However, it was still 
dawn light and we were still partly concealed between the 
trees. | fired on him, aiming at the big frontal glacis plate. | 
hit the edge, and the Sherman jumped but kept moving. | 
fitted my triangle sight on him again, and this time the shot 
hit low down, blowing his front sprocket off. The wheel went 
flying off to one side, pulling bits of the track with it. That 
was a lucky shot, to be frank, because without the track 
differential the Sherman span round and presented its side 


to us. The Sherman side armour had no angle to increase its 
defensive capacity. 

My next round went straight into the middle of the 
side hull, towards the rear, and the engine covers blew open. 
Within a few seconds, burning gasoline was pouring down 
the hull, flaming up white and orange. The Sherman used a 
kerosene-petrol fuel which burned explosively, and for this 
reason we called them ‘Tommy Cooker’ tanks. In fact, the 
flames and smoke concealed what was behind him, and | 
was unprepared when two more Shermans came through the 
smoke. One of them was hit by our fellow Panther on our left, 
Causing it to roll into a depression and tip over on one side 
with the tracks still running and the exhausts emitting 
flames. | saw the crew climb out, and | fired one second of 
MG from the coaxial at them. 

The other Sherman reversed back into the smoke, 
wisely keeping his angled glacis facing towards us for self- 
preservation. So within two minutes that was three 
Shermans eliminated, but of course, as | explained earlier, 
the enemy was in the numbers, not the body, the spirit or 
steel. We knew that the British would be back soon, because 
the ridge we had in our possession was important to any 
advance. For this reason, our commander spoke on the radio 
and orders were confirmed for a counter attack which we 
two Panthers would lead, with the HJ and Wehrmacht 
infantry behind us. 

Frantic minutes of preparation! Our commander 
dismounted and spoke to the infantry contact troops. Our 
spent shell cases were dumped out of the circular hatch in 
the turret rear. Plan discussed: to follow a line of trees down 
from the woods into the lower, rolling ground where the 
British must be assembled. In the rolling ground, there 
would be opportunities to isolate and attack enemy vehicles 
and troops, and disrupt their build-up areas, without their 
numbers being such an advantage, because with the many 


dunes and low ridges there was no clear view across the 
landscape. 

Our comrade Panther led the advance, down the 
incline, keeping close to the long row of trees. | saw the two 
big exhausts on his rear plate emitting sparks in the dawn 
light. The infantry were keeping close behind us, a 
detachment of HJ and the Wehrmacht men. It was intended 
they would mop up with us, above all to take prisoners to 
obtain details of the Allied strength and intentions, because 
this was still partly unclear. We went down the slope, then 
slowed at the bottom to let the straggler troops catch up. 

My commander said, ‘Jabo!’ 

| could hear the aircraft overhead, screaming in very 
low, even over the noise of the tank. The commander, with 
his all-round cupola view, told us that they were bombing 
the wood we had just vacated. 

‘The RAF is ten minutes too late, as always!’ 

We smiled at the Scharfuhrer’s attempted humour. Our 
leading Panther went on ahead to probe, and we turned left 
and entered a wide area of sapling trees, dune-like ground 
swells and dry meadows. About 400 metres ahead, | could 
see a long line of trucks standing stationary against a dune 
ridge. We came out of the incline on their flank - and their 
crews began jumping around like rabbits, surprised at our 
sudden appearance. 

My commander ordered, ‘Fire at your selected targets.’ 

| told my loader, ‘Unload armour-piercing. Load high- 
explosive.’ 

| instructed him to load high-explosive because there 
were no tanks visible, only trucks. The occupants were 
leaping off now and running away for cover. | shot the lead 
vehicle, and it disappeared in a big star of flames. | rotated 
right and shot the hindmost vehicle, and that one turned 
over in the air and showered sparks. | shot back along the 
line with MG, rotating as | fired. The whole line of trucks was 


shot up like that, perhaps fifteen vehicles in all, and they 
burned very fiercely. 

The commander was swivelling on his stand, looking 
through each periscope glass, and when he ordered ‘Load 
armor-piercing’ | knew that he had just observed enemy 
armor. | looked through my periscope, and saw approaching 
a British Churchill tank. We considered this to be better 
designed than a Sherman, lower and with more armour, but 
the gun was the same, being too low velocity. When | 
sighted on this particular Churchill, though, | saw, because it 
was facing hull on to me, that it was the new variant they 
called the Crocodile. 

This Crocodile was a British terror weapon, basically. In 
addition to the turret gun it was fitted with a long-range 
flamethrower firing from low down in the hull, fed by an 
armoured fuel tank pulled behind it on wheels. It was a 
crude idea, but used against bunkers, trenches and the like 
it was very effective. The effect was partly psychological, of 
course, as the defending troops saw a huge wave of flames 
blasting towards them. 

It was never intended for use against tanks, to my 
knowledge. But of course, if this Crocodile commander was 
in a mood to try to use his flamethrower on our Panther, and 
if he hit us, we would be covered in burning liquid. Those 
English gentlemen also put a rubber element in the flame 
fuel, so it stuck to everything it touched and burned 
stubbornly - | had seen the effects on a blockhouse a few 
days prior. Everything was blackened and dripping with 
flames - the corpses above all. So if we got hit with that 
stuff, and it got through the grilles, we could kiss our 
Panther farewell and take the bus to the graveyard! That is 
the way we spoke of death in those days in 1944. 

The armor-piercing round was in the breech within 
seconds, and | got my triangle on the Crocodile through the 
monocular sight. | hit him low on the front hull, and at first 
nothing happened. There was just the clang of our spent 


case in the box, and the next round going into the breech. 
Then the back of the Churchill lifted up and bits came flying 
out of it behind the turret, | remember that. | think what 
happened was that our round went straight through the 
front of their tank and through the crew compartment, then 
into the engine bay at the rear. Sometimes, the round went 
right through that and all the way out of the back end too. 

This Churchill was on fire within moments, with many 
orange flames licking around it, and the crew were jumping 
out of the side hatches and fleeing at full pace. | suppose 
they were thinking about what would happen if the flame 
fuel tank being towed behind them caught fire and exploded 
over them - that would be a fine mess. | left them to that 
thought and we swivelled back to the right and followed 
after our lead Panther. 

At this point an infantry battle erupted all over this 
low ground, between the British and our HJ and Wehrmacht. 
The infantry were in among us; the HJ boys, | should say 
youths, engaging the British troops with MG and grenades. | 
Saw one HJ team beside us, one youth supporting the MG 
barrel on his shoulder while his comrade fired at the British. 
Both were standing with tracer bullets flying around them, 
both no more than sixteen years old, | think. 

The HJ took a lot of casualties, and the British, of 
course, had no hesitation in killing these youngsters. In this 
battle, | saw a group of the HJ being deliberately run down 
by a Sherman travelling very fast; the boys just disappeared 
under the tracks. Bits of bodies were flying out, like a 
grinder machine. That Sherman went so fast that | could not 
sight on him before he got away behind the next dune. 

By now, we were close in among the British assembly 
points, and we shot up, | believe, another four Shermans and 
a large number of half-tracks, jeeps and armoured cars. This 
happened because we went from one shallow area in the 
dune area of ground to another, and in each we found a 
vehicle or groups of vehicles. Although we never knew what 


to expect next, we were also a Surprise to them. We were hit 
three or four times, | think, by Sherman guns and several 
times by the small anti-tank guns, but after the huge noise 
and echo their PAK shots bounced off our angled armour. 

What we feared more was an American-made bazooka, 
which we called ‘Panzerschrek’ (‘tank-terror’), because it 
had a shaped charge projectile that did not need to even 
pierce the armour: the projectile caused a shock wave to 
travel through the steel plate which blew a big scab of plate 
off the inside, that immediately cut through anyone or 
anything it struck. | saw this effect in gunnery trials and it 
was very destructive inside the tank it hit. We used to say 
humorously, ‘Why don’t they put a bazooka on their 
Sherman, instead of their short-barrel 75mm?’ That was not 
entirely a joke. | knew the longer we were in their zone like 
that, the more chance there was of some fine English hero 
bringing up a bazooka and having a shot at us. 

But what beat us that day was not the Shermans or 
the Churchills or bazookas, but simply lack of engine fuel. 
Our driver, down in the hull, brave Kurt from Dortmund | 
think, was calling out on the interphone that fuel was 
getting low, and giving the litres remaining. 

We knew that this counter-attack was purely tactical, 
and must soon be concluded. 

Finally, our fellow Panther was hit and disabled. | think 
this must have been by a Sherman variant which we called 
New Sherman, which had a long barrelled, high velocity gun 
similar in performance to ours. It had some type of new 
round that achieved high accuracy and penetration, even 
against our plate. So our comrade Panther was hit and 
penetrated by this, and their turret jammed, then they had 
no differential drive. So their panzer was basically 
unuseable. The crew dismounted and joined the infantry, 
and we covered them with MG while they retreated. | saw 
that the infantry had taken one or two British prisoners, so 
that element of our objective was also achieved. 


We used up all our MG ammunition, both the glacis 
gun and my coaxial. The bags that caught the spent MG 
cases were full and smouldering from all the hot brass cases, 
so we threw them out of the loader’s rear turret hatch to 
prevent a fire. 

The other Panther crew had set a timed demolition 
charge inside their tank, following standard orders to 
prevent it being captured in serviceable condition. It was a 
sad sight, which | saw through my periscope as we reversed 
out, to see that powerful Panther blow up, and the hatch 
doors go Spiralling up into the air. It was completely 
wrecked. 

That counter attack was representative in many ways 
of the combat that the SS panzer corps gave in Normandy. 
With grim humour, not lacking in any spirit, with fine 
equipment, first rate coordination with the available 
infantry, in the face of far superior numbers and air 
superiority. Handicapped by lack of resources: fuel above all, 
also the number of men, the absence of air power, and so 
unable to ‘bite and hold’ for long in the counter attack or to 
achieve true encirclement. 

For these reasons, the Anglo-Americans defeated 
German arms in France, and prepared their advance on the 
Reich itself, in cooperation with the Bolsheviks in the east. 


(Editor’s note: The speaker probably uses the term 
‘New Sherman’ to refer to the British ‘Sherman Firefly’ 
variant equipped with a 17 pounder high-velocity gun and 
the ‘sabot’ clad projectile.) 
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The Ardennes: Jagdtiger and Sherman 


Editor’s note: The Ardennes campaign (codenamed by 
the German military ‘Operation Autumn Mist’ and known by 
the Allied press as ‘The Battle of the Bulge’) was an attempt 
by powerful German armored and infantry forces to break 
through the Ardennes forest in December 1944 and capture 
Antwerp in Holland, thus splitting apart the British and 
American sectors in the West. Initial dramatic German 
success under cover of bad weather was tainted by Waffen 
SS massacres of American prisoners. The battle was turned 
around when German fuel supplies were expended, and 
weather conditions allowed Allied fighter-bomber aircraft to 
break up the German armor piecemeal. 

The subject of this interview (conducted on 11" 
September 1962) was then aged twenty, and a loader ina 
Jagdtiger self-propelled gun. 


Interview Transcript 


| believe that you were a crew man in an unusual type 
of vehicle. 


Yes. When | went into the Waffen SS panzer troops in 
early 1944, our vehicles were already the most powerful on 
the battlefield. In Autumn Mist, | was the 128mm gun loader 
in a Jagdtiger, the largest and most powerfully armed 
fighting vehicle of the entire war. The resources that went 
into the production of these vehicles, and the cost of 
manpower in their production, was massive. 


IfI may interrupt, sir, on the point about manpower 
costs, | believe that all German tank production from 1944 


onward used slave labour? 


This may be correct; | am not an industrial historian. It 
may be correct, yes. But that does not detract from the 
sheer quantity of steel, raw materials and time needed to 
create a Jagdtiger of seventy-two tonnes weight. My point is 
that this vehicle was bigger and more powerfully armed than 
anything else in any theatre, East or West. 

There were concerns in the build-up to Autumn Mist 
that both the Jagdtiger and the Tiger B, known to some as 
the King Tiger or Tiger 2, were too bulky and heavy to 
traverse the Ardennes forest in order to make the attack. But 
the tracks in the forests - they could not be called roads - 
were reinforced with ‘corduroy roads’ of felled logs and areas 
of sandbags. Our engineers also did a superb job of clearing 
trees along the route, without creating ‘lanes’ that would be 
noticeable to enemy reconnaissance aircraft, to allow these 
vehicles to pass through without obstruction. 

On that subject, allow me, young man, to describe to 
you the extent of the precautions that we in the Waffen SS 
armoured units took against allied aircraft in these late 
stages of the war. Entire assembly areas for our panzers to 
group in were created by felling selected trees which would 
not disturb the overhead canopy visible from the air. Where 
there was the danger of the canopy being breached, entire 
trees were cut down from outlying areas and moved 
overnight into holes dug in the ground, creating the 
impression of an uninterrupted forest. Below the canopy, 
vast areas of camouflage netting created the appearance of 
forest shadows. But underneath that netting, | can assure 
you, the forest was alive with Waffen SS men preparing their 
machines, their guns and themselves for action. 

| will not give you an account of the advance in the 
early stages of Autumn Mist. That is a well-known story, and 
| do not wish to repeat it. One thing has not been 
commented on sufficiently: when we overran many of the 


American units that were unfortunate enough to be standing 
in our path, it was the first time that many of us had seen 
black men, apart from in the cinema films and newspapers. 
It was interesting to us in the Waffen SS that the American 
army, fighting as they claimed for their ‘democracy,’ should 
segregate its black men and white men into separate 
regiments, with no black men being allowed to use the white 
Americans’ facilities! The young men from Mississippi and 
Alabama experienced more equality as prisoners of the 
Reich than they did serving in the US Army, that is a fact. 


Are you being tronic with this comment? 
| do not wish to discuss this matter any further. 
Which part of Autumn Mist can you discuss? 


| will discuss the fina/ stage of our advance, which is 
rarely described. 

While the fog and sleet held up, we were in good 
Shape. My particular Jagdtiger had performed magnificently, 
against the little green Sherman tanks that were fielded 
against us in the snow. My God, if you could see the effect of 
our 128mm gun on those badly-made Shermans in the 
fields. Those tanks were coffins, no army should have sent 
them against machines such as ours. 

If | may describe an example, | recall the late 
afternoon of one of our final days of the advance, before 
sunset. By great good fortune, there was a low, thick layer of 
cloud, like a suspended fog, that hid us from aerial view but 
allowed us a good line of sight at ground level. 

My unit emerged slowly from the shadowed side of a 
wooded copse, this being my Jagdtiger, plus a Tiger I anda 
Tiger B in front of us. When I say ‘my Jagdtiger,’ of course, | 
was the loader, the most junior crew man, who stood 
constantly ready with a 1.3 metre long round of AP cradled 


in his muscular arms, ready to load the next round as soon 
as the gunner fired. Junior, but important! For me at the age 
of twenty, this was a sacred task, and | was devoted to 
serving the breech of that gun. | lived on the explosive 
gases that spewed from it, and | slept standing upright on 
the hull floor with my face against the recoil mechanism. 
How many of the elegant young ladies in Luxemburg or 
Alsace, where we were stationed previously in the build-up 
phase, had received that level of devotion from me, asleep 
or awake? 


You were describing an engagement against Sherman 
tanks? 


Yes. My Jagdtiger was positioned towards the back, 
which was our tactical role, with a good arc of fire across the 
snow fields. | could not see this, because | was stationed 
behind the gun, but | followed the exchanges between our 
vehicle commander up in the cupola and the gunner and the 
driver. In the turreted Tiger panzers, the loader did not have 
access to the headphone system, he was a mere servant of 
the gun. But the Jagdtiger was so important a weapon that 
all crew members were connected with voice intercom and 
headphones, as in a modern tank. So | knew that we were 
positioned in the shadows under these trees, with a clear, 
flat line of fire extending 80 degrees side to side, and the 
setting sun was lighting up the white meadows like a lamp. 
It was a perfect situation, if you can describe anything in an 
armoured battle as perfect. 

Our Tiger 1 and Tiger B advanced off cautiously to left 
and right, to cover the flanks of the landscape that we were 
intent on occupying. | looked quickly out of my loader’s 
periscope. The whole environment was empty, flat and 
snow-covered, with a church steeple in the distance just 
below the cloud layer, and a couple of barns standing 
against the snow. The sun was very big and red to one side. 


Then my commander’s voice came into my ear: 
‘Shermans!’ and gave the angle and range. 

Our gunner gave a chuckle, rather like a death rattle, 
as he directed the driver to adjust position using the tracks 
to align our entire hull onto the American tanks. The tracks 
were used to get a general alignment, and after that there 
was a limited left-and-right movement of the barrel for the 
final gun-aiming procedure. This dispensed with the need for 
a turret, allowing space for the much bigger gun and more 
extensive supplies of ammunition. 

We fired once, then twice, then three times - then two 
more shots. Five in total. Each time with an expert 
adjustment of the hull, and then a final movement of the 
gun manually by the gunner. | reloaded the gun breech 
immediately after each shot, and after the fifth shot | was 
given permission to look through my periscope. 

With those five shots, we had killed four Shermans, 
and disabled a fifth one. 

The four dead Shermans were strewn across the snow 
field, some facing us, and others sideways on, either 
because they had been blasted around or because they had 
tried to turn in forward gear to flee. The turrets were blown 
off, and tall pillars of flame issued from the turret rings, 
lighting up the snow in an orange flare. Some were 
exploding with internal ammunition, which was ripping the 
hulls apart and sending corkscrew effects out over the white 
plain. Others were simply burning up with an astonishing 
force, sending big plumes of burning fuel out against the 
setting sun. | focussed on the periscope glass, amazed at 
what | was witnessing. There were many American crew 
members on the snow, burning and moving, their gestures 
lit with complete clarity by the red sun. 

The fifth Sherman was still moving, but it appeared to 
be driving without human control. It had extensive damage 
to the turret, which was turned away from us with its gun 
elevated up into the air. The hull was shuddering and 


shaking, throwing out many sparks from its engine as the 
caterpillar tracks continued to turn. We knew that the 
Sherman tank had a tendency to ‘drive itself’ if the crew 
were disabled, which | believe was to do with the 
transmission control system it used. Now this Sherman 
seemed to be driving itself in our direction, with nobody left 
alive in that turret or hull to command it. 

My commander cursed viciously and told the gunner 
to stop the Sherman dead without further delay. The gunner, 
however, was already trying to do this, but | saw that he had 
a problem with the trigger control which meant that our gun 
would not fire. He tried twice, three times - and all the time 
that burning wreck of a Sherman was crashing towards us 
across the snow. 

| saw through the periscope that the Sherman was 
starting to burn extensively - and | understood our 
commander's anxiety: if by some terrible chance this 
unmanned Sherman should crash into our Jagdtiger, its 
exploding ammunition and fuel might erupt onto our vehicle 
and set us on fire as well. If any burning American gasoline 
was to splash down through our engine grilles - well, this 
would be perhaps the only way a Sherman could destroy a 
Jagdtiger, but it would be a fiery conclusion for our 
impregnable machine. 

The burning hulk came closer, heading with many 
Sparks and jolts towards our corner of the wood, and still our 
trigger was jammed. The gunner disassembled the lever 
pins, reassembled them and returned to his sights to take 
aim at the tank in its new position. | saw the radio operator 
down at the front of our hull look round with great worry - he 
had a grandstand view through his MG sights, of course, and 
he could see that this wretched, dangerous tank was 
heading towards us now. 


What did you feel at this moment? 


A great concern, amounting to fear. Also the furious 
anger that our superb Jagdtiger might be burned out in such 
an undeserving way, such a dishonourable way. Possibly this 
frustration affected our gunner also, because when we fired, 
and | immediately reloaded, | looked through the scope 
again - and saw that we had missed the Sherman. At such 
point blank range, with only a few hundred metres now 
between us and the American tank, this was disgraceful, but 
it had happened. Indeed, as the Sherman burned, it seemed 
to accelerate out of control, and it was leaving a wake of 
blazing gasoline and exploding ammunition behind it on the 
snow. 

I am not ashamed to report that my commander issued 
the instruction to reverse our Jagdtiger to the left and rear, 
allowing us to go back into the screen of trees and avoid the 
chance of this thing crashing into us. Our enormous vehicle 
groaned as the gears engaged, and we began to reverse 
smoothly, but then our movement stopped. 

There was an obstruction under the back engine plate 
at the rear, and this was stopping us reversing properly. This 
was a problem with the Panther and Tiger B variant vehicles, 
which had an inward-sloping rear plate under which 
obstructions could become jammed when reversing. To make 
matters worse, we were now turned slightly away from the 
out of control American, and with no turret we could not turn 
our gun to aim at him again without re-manoeuvring our 
whole vehicle. We proceeded to do this, but our MG man 
shouted, ‘He’s close, he’s going to hit us now!’ 

Without permission, | looked through the scope, and | 
realised that the burning tank was a few seconds away from 
crashing against us. The amount of burning material that it 
was emitting made me feel this would be a great danger to 
us, possibly a fatal danger. As | watched, however, | saw a 
red line cross my vision from left to right, and strike the 
Sherman on its flank. There was a spray of metal flakes, and 
then the Sherman disintegrated before my eyes. 


What had happened, of course, was that our Tiger B 
comrades had observed the engagement, impressed by our 
initial shooting but then unable to comprehend that we did 
not finish off the burning Sherman before it approached us 
so closely. Finally, the Tiger B put a single shot into the 
Sherman for us, at a range of 1500 metres. This blew up the 
remaining ammunition in the American tank just as it was 
bearing down on us. 

| can tell you that this Sherman flew apart instantly, 
with the turret spinning off one way, and the hull opening 
up so that the engine was blown out the other way. The 
tracks flew off, and also many of the running wheels, and all 
of this debris went off like pyrotechnics, up across the snow 
right in front of us, trailing fire and smoke as it dispersed. 

This was a painful moment for our commander and us 
men in his crew, as we had not exhibited a great standard of 
ability in the final stage of this little engagement. We did 
not even allow ourselves any humorous or relieved 
comments, as we manoeuvred away from the obstruction at 
our rear, which was an earth wall invisible under the snow, 
and withdrew back into the forested area to refit overnight. 


How did the Ardennes operation end for you? 


After many such engagements, our superb Jagdtiger 
was destroyed not by any other tank, but by rocket fire from 
the American Jabo planes that descended on us when the 
fog lifted. The rockets appeared to use a burning warhead 
which had the effect of enveloping the vehicle in flames, 
which would enter the engine compartment and ignite the 
fuel. | learned later that this was a jellied gasoline warhead 
called napalm. It was more destructive, perhaps, than 
armour-piercing warhead, because the fire was very 
invasive, coming through the hatches and vision slits, and 
being sucked into the engine ventilation grilles. To abandon 


our Jagdtiger, we had to jump through sheets of this thick, 
oily fire. 

My final memory of that great vehicle was to see it 
with its engine deck blown open by the rockets, as we 
retreated from it along a ditch beside the road, all of us 
Slipping along on the ice in the bottom of the channel. In the 
light of its burning fuel, which caused its massive silhouette 
to stand out against the fields, another Jabo circled back and 
fired rockets down on us men in the ditch also. The shooting 
was very accurate, and the effect of the napalm in a narrow 
channel was dreadful to see; indeed, one of our crew took a 
pistol and shot one of his comrades in the head to end his 
suffering, as he was completely on fire but still alive in the 
bottom of the ditch. 

Only two of us in my crew survived that, with 
extensive burns. | subsequently spent three months in an 
American prison hospital, eating their excellent ham and 
eggs. In such ways can a war end for a young tank man: by 
fire, or rockets, or a merciful bullet, or with white sheets and 
good food. 
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The following four accounts are from 


‘Hitler’s Children - Spitting Fire’ 


HITLER'S 
CHILDREN 


SPITTING FIR 


Eyewitness accounts of the 12 SS Panzer Division ‘Hitler 
Youth’ 
in Normandy 1944 


The Battle for the Bunkers (Panthers, Sherman 
Firefly, Churchill AVRE) 


Editor’s background: The areas around the villages 
of Gruchy and Cussy had been heavily fortified by the 
Germans, determined to prevent the Allies advancing south 
to the pivotal town of Caen. In early July, major battles 
developed here between the 12 SS Panzer and a British 
armored corps, with heavy losses on both sides, as the 
German armor and Panzergrenadiers were forced back, 
street by street and field by field. 

The speaker in this testimony was the driver ina 
Panther tank, aged seventeen. 


* 


Interview Transcript 


At the HJ training grounds in Belgium, | trained 
initially on the Panzer IV, which was very straightforward to 
drive and steer. When | first drove a Panther in training, | 
found it powerful but very complex, because of the high 
multiple gears and the difficult driving position. Someone 
said to me that the Panzer IV was designed by a tractor 
engineer from the Deutz works, while the Panther was 
designed by a university man from Berlin. But in a while | 
became used to the Panther, and | began to understand 
what it could do as a vehicle, with its wide tracks and low 
centre of gravity. The Maybach engine was very flexible and 
potent, and by the time | was in the service the problems 
with the engine overheating were very much reduced. 

| joined 12t" Panzer HJ at the age of seventeen, and in 
May/June 1944 | was stationed in a unit of ten Panthers ina 
forested area south of Caen. Our crew was Officially aged 


sixteen and seventeen years, although | suspected that our 
gun loader was fifteen. As he was a brawny lad, short but 
strong, he was perfectly suited to handling the long 75mm 
Shells in the cramped turret cage, and so a ‘blind eye’ was 
turned to his youth, I think. 

Our vehicle and platoon commander was a Waffen SS 
veteran, aged about thirty, who had been decorated in Italy 
with the Ritterkreuz (/ron Cross.) This of course made a great 
impression on us all, and we each had a young boy’s case of 
the ‘throat ache’ already, as it was called when your throat 
was yearning to display the Ritterkreuz. 

We lived either in the tanks, in tents strung beside 
them, or in wooden cabins that our people had built in the 
forest. The area was very fertile, and it was easy to catch 
rabbits, fish and even shoot deer. There was a thriving black 
market between our men and the French in cigarettes, 
alcohol and food. Many of our boys, including myself, 
achieved success with young local women of a similar age to 
us, and we were very proud of ourselves. All in all, we 
thanked fate every day that we were here in Normandy and 
not on the Eastern Front, which we had all heard about. Even 
the Allied bombing, which increased in the build-up to the 
landings, did not affect us greatly, provided we stayed 
concealed under cover. 

Our view of the British, Australians and Canadians was 
that they were deluded and foolish. They were the same 
racial group as us, and yet they insisted so stubbornly in 
attacking our European soil in order to install their puppet 
government of De Gaulle, being merely stooges for 
Bolshevism and the worst kind of anti-national regimes. The 
Americans we regarded as racially and politically confused, 
from a capitalist country in league with the Russian 
communists. 

We were all, of course, being Hitlerjugend, members of 
the Socialist Workers’ Party of the German Nation (The 
NSDAP or ‘Nazi’ party) and we were fully prepared to defend 


our National Socialism in Europe. The inability of the British, 
especially, to understand this fact was insulting and 
provocative to us. 

So it was that, when we heard the intensified bombing 
and bombardment on the coast, and we learned that the 
Allies had somehow landed troops on the beaches, we were 
well-prepared and very motivated to drive them back into 
the sea. 

However, my Panther and two others of our unit were 
held back for some time, causing us boys great frustration. 
Firstly, this was apparently because of concerns that this 
was a diversionary attack, and not a genuine landing. After 
that, we were deployed to our zone west of Caen because of 
an alert over airborne landings in this area. It was only in 
early July that we were finally ordered to advance to the 
front line, to a strongpoint area just south of Cussy. 

Here, we knew that there were several prepared 
bunkers, with major anti-tank ditches and PAK (Anti-tank 
gun) strong points, the layout being arranged to channel an 
enemy armor attack into a triangular area where the tanks 
could be destroyed with PAK and our panzers. This was a 
classic defensive blueprint, and as we in our Panther crew 
studied the detail map, we saw that the structure was well- 
planned indeed. Even in our Panther, it would have been 
impossible to advance over the anti-tank ditches without a 
lengthy operation of constructing bridges. Thus, we were 
optimistic and eager for the combat when we moved up to 
our positions in the fortified area, even though none of us 
had seen action before, other than our hero-figure 
commander. 

The attackers, we were informed, were British 
regiments with Shermans and supporting infantry. 

Our team of three Panthers was accompanied by a 
Wirbelwind (Quadruple 20mm Flak cannon on a Panzer IV 
Chassis) which was one of the early prototypes of this 
weapon; a brilliant design, that gave flak cover and highly 


effective ground fire against infantry. We were accompanied 
by a communications team in a Kubelwagen (Jeep-type car), 
and a despatch rider on a BMW motorbike who drove in 
advance of us to clear the road. 

| remember that various French civilians stood at the 
sides and watched our column pass along the forested 
roads, their faces betraying the fact that they were deeply 
impressed at the sight. The Panther was an imposing 
machine, its sheer presence being almost a piece of 
psychological warfare in itself, as we learned from Allied 
prisoners we took later in the campaign. By contrast, the 
Shermans and Churchills looked badly-designed and crudely 
engineered. Such thoughts were in my mind briefly, as | 
used the differential to steer the Panther into an assembly 
area behind the triangular defensive zone. | was seated on 
the raised driver’s chair, so my head and shoulders were up 
through the hatch and | could operate the controls without 
needing to see my hands. 

Three Panzer IV from another of our units were already 
there, parked with engines running under an improvised 
screen of saplings and netting. These Panzer IV were the 
adapted design with the long 75mm gun and steel Schurzen 
(Armor skirts/screens) on the sides and turret, so despite its 
age it was a reasonable machine to have guarding our 
backs. The Panzer IV crews always looked at the Panthers 
with undisguised envy, of course. 

| saw at once the area of bunkers, which were about 
two kilometres distant from us, on rising ground in which 
several PAK were emplaced, being two 88mm and | think 
three 75mm PAK 40 guns. The anti-tank ditches ran along 
one flank, in order to deflect the advance of tanks into the 
arc of fire of the PAK. The noise of bombardment and 
explosions from the Allied side was very loud, and a barrage 
was moving across the open ground, hitting some of the 
fortifications but appearing to do limited damage to the 
concrete structures. 


| had no time to admire this efficient design, because 
the amount of shelling increased considerably. Our 
commander ordered us to seal the hatches, and | lowered 
my seat and closed up accordingly. Inside the hull, it was 
stifling and oily, with the great transmission unit of the 
Maybach throbbing next to my leg, and my vision limited to 
the driving slit. Through this, | could see a series of huge 
explosions bursting across the defences. | also had a pair of 
Leica binoculars, which I used intermittently to scan the 
view ahead. 

‘These are possibly naval guns from offshore,’ our 
commander said through the interphone. ‘We hold on tight 
here.’ 

This was reassuring, but the noise and concussion of 
these shells was astonishing. | had seen many 88mm rounds 
detonating in training, but if these really were battleship 
guns, they were maybe 400mm in calibre. They caused tall 
plumes of earth and dust which stood for a long time in the 
blue sky, and then slowly collapsed. Pieces of shrapnel and 
rock were hitting our vehicle, making sounds like a broken 
bell, over and over again. 

‘It is when this stops that we have to worry, my boys,’ 
our commander laughed. 

| exchanged a glance with our radio/MG man on my 
right, on the other side of the transmission. His face, | 
remember, was white and tense. Then he returned to his MG 
34 and sighted along it. One of these huge shells hit close to 
a PAK emplacement, and the 75mm gun was lifted into the 
air for many metres, | would estimate the height of a house. 
The gun crew went up with it, in a great spout of debris, and 
then everything fell to earth. Some of the PAK ammunition 
exploded and went shooting off across the zone. These were 
the first casualties | witnessed. 

After several minutes of this, the bombardment 
ceased, and the dust and smoke began to clear away. Our 
commander opened his cupola hatch, and went up with 


binoculars to assess what was happening. He immediately 
came down again into the turret cage, and told us to 
advance towards the bunker line. Looking through the vision 
slit with my own binoculars, | saw something approaching 
the anti-tank ditches from the British line. 

This was a large tracked vehicle, equipped with a huge 
bundle on the front, completely concealing its 
superstructure. This vehicle was approaching the ditches 
slowly, and there appeared to be a soldier on foot beside the 
tank, waving directions with his hand. 

There was a rapid exchange between my commander 
and the gunner, and they decided on high-explosive for this 
target. The Panther sat back and recoiled as the long- 
barrelled 75mm cracked its shot, and | saw the tracer fly 
straight down onto the British vehicle with its bundle. The 
Shell hit squarely, and the bundle exploded, looking like 
many pieces of wood or poles. The tank itself shuddered and 
stopped. | saw it was a Churchill type, presumably carrying a 
bundle of wood to fill in the anti-tank ditch. | was impressed 
at this ingenuity, because if the British tanks could bridge 
these ditches, they could drive forward and outflank the PAK 
positions, and take the whole area from us. So the risks for 
us were very high. 

The Panther near us fired a round, and this must have 
been armor-piercing, because it hit the Churchill as the 
British vehicle began to reverse; its right track flew up, 
together with various wheels and bits of metal. With only 
one track, it was stranded, and my Panther fired another 
shot into it, which hit the corner of the turret and ricocheted 
off into the air. This Churchill then revved up, with a big 
spurt of oily exhaust, and used his single working track to 
position himself so that he was on the edge of the ditch. 
Another revving - and the whole tank went down, 
deliberately | believed, into the ditch. 

‘Clever swine,’ my commander observed. ‘He’s 
protected in there, and he’s filling up the ditch.’ 


This was a perceptive comment. The Churchill 
commander had deliberately driven his crippled tank down 
into the anti-tank ditch. This put him out of our sight, thus 
protecting him, and it also filled the ditch with its bulk - 
possibly allowing another tank to drive over it and cross the 
depression. We fired several rounds of high-explosive at the 
point in the ditch where he vanished, but this only threw up 
earth and did not reveal him. My commander cursed, and 
our three Panthers sent in a ten-second torrent of high- 
explosive, still to no effect. 

| could imagine the Churchill crew, trapped in their 
vehicle, with a dozen rounds of the Mauser factory’s finest 
explosive raining down on them. The other British tanks, 
however, were evidently keen to exploit this opportunity, 
because they laid down a series of smoke shells which 
briefly obscured the ditch from us. The coastal wind was 
strong, though, and the smoke cleared quickly, letting us 
see a Sherman on the edge of the ditch, clearly attempting 
to cross over on top of the Churchill in there, using it as a 
bridge. 

The Sherman did not get the opportunity, because all 
three Panthers fired on him, two shells striking and knocking 
scabs of metal off the turret. The Sherman did not stop, but 
crashed down into the ditch, bounced madly, and then 
began to claw its way up the wall, evidently straddling the 
Churchill underneath it. This was a bold move, but of course 
as the Sherman came up onto our side of the ditch, its 
underside was exposed at the front as its tracks ploughed 
away at the earth wall to get traction. 

Our gunner fired in less than a second, and the tracer 
shot directly into that lower plate, where the steel is thin. 
Through my binoculars, | saw the round punch into the 
plate, with a burst of fragments. The Sherman halted on the 
edge of the pit, its nose still pointing upward into the air, 
and its tracks starting to slow down. It shook, and a burst of 
flame came out of the hole that our round had punched. Our 


fellow Panther put another armor-piercing round into it, 
which hit right under the cast-steel glacis where the 
transmission was housed. The drive wheels flew off to either 
side, dragging the tracks with them, and the Sherman 
toppled sideways back down into the ditch, its turret gun 
pointing up at the sky. 

| saw a crewman climbing out of the hull top hatch, 
and he managed to jump clear onto the German-held side of 
the ditch. Behind him, the Sherman disappeared into the 
hole, and in a moment there was a huge flash of fire. An oily 
sheet of flame burst up from the invisible vehicles in the pit, 
and many pieces of metal flew out, trailing smoke and 
flames. 

The stranded Sherman crew member ran along the top 
of the ditch, trapped between our guns and the burning pit, 
perhaps looking for a way out. One of the gunners in the 
bunkers spared him this decision, because he was caught by 
a stab of tracer that must have been from an MG42 with its 
famous one thousand rounds per minute. Pieces of his body 
flew into the air, and he fell into the flames. 

The reaction of the British donkeys was a 
demonstration of stubborn defiance, even in the face of our 
superior arms. More smoke flares were laid by mortars, and 
although we fired blindly into the smoke screen with high 
explosive, it appeared that they were preparing something 
in there. Our PAK positions too fired into the smoke, so a hail 
of red and green tracer was pouring into this layer of fog. 
Now and then, flashes and explosions erupted inside the fog, 
suggesting that we had hit something, but otherwise it was 
unclear to us what was happening down there. 

The British launched more smoke, in a barrage that 
covered the bunkers and PAK emplacements, leaving us 
blind. The smoke stank of ashes, and made our eyes flow 
with tears. We fired sporadically into the white and grey 
clouds, hoping to hit one of the British at their work. | 
listened to the commentary between our commander and 


gunner, trying to assess what would happen next, and they 
loaded armor-piercing shells, believing that tanks would 
come through next. In a few minutes, the smoke launchers 
stopped, and slowly the white mist evaporated. | had a 
glimpse of various vehicles laboring at the anti-tank ditch, 
including more of those Churchills carrying rolls of wood to 
fill the gap. 

Our gunner put three rounds towards them in rapid 
succession, blowing up one of these roll-carrying tanks, 
causing the great bundle of wood on its front to flare out like 
a brazier. But just as our other tanks opened up on the other 
shapes in the mist, the British fired on us with a weapon that 
| had not seen before. 

| saw a series of explosions around the bunkers and 
PAK positions - not normal high-explosive bursts, but puffs 
of bright, white pearlescent flame which flew into many 
tendrils and then descended on the ground, expanding and 
coiling. This flame was as bright as any flame I ever saw, and 
it burned in a flickering way before suddenly extinguishing, 
leaving coils of white smoke flowing out across the 
landscape. 

My commander said, ‘Phosphorous.’ 

| had no idea what phosphorous was, but it was 
obviously a burning weapon, able to devastate small areas 
where it struck. | saw one shell land on a concrete bunker, 
and the burning white flame enveloped the apertures and 
gun slits in the walls, seeming to pour itself in through the 
entrances as if it was feeling with burning fingers. | saw the 
steel doors of the bunker fly open and a few men stagger 
out, their clothes and bodies blazing with this white fire. 

Just as this attack stopped, the smoke and fog finally 
blew away in the breeze, and we saw that the British had 
now breached the anti-tank ditches. They had dumped their 
rolls of wood into the ditches in two places, and already their 
tanks were using these filling bundles to traverse the gaps. 
A Churchill with a short, fat gun barrel was already across, 


and charging across the triangular defensive space towards 
the flanks of the bunkers and the PAK posts. On the other 
breach, a Sherman with an unusually long, slender barrel - 
longer even than the barrel of our 75mm - was clambering 
slowly onto the German side, and rotating its turret onto our 
Panthers. 

The danger of the situation was immediately clear: the 
British tanks were able to cross the supposedly impregnable 
ditches, thus moving rapidly down the flank of the bunkers 
and PAK, forcing those guns to traverse and aim radically at 
a ninety degree angle if they were to hit these attackers. 

The battlefield erupted with tracer and explosions. The 
unusual Sherman with the long barrel fired on the Panther 
beside us. | expected the round to bounce off as it normally 
would when hitting the sloped front armor of a Panther, but 
as | craned my head around to see through the vision slit, | 
saw that the Sherman’s round had penetrated the Panther 
below the gun mantle. 

We were still using the mid-production Panther, which 
had a curved underside to the mantle. This curvature could 
deflect an armor-piercing round downward into the more 
thinly armored hull top, straight onto the head of the radio 
operator or the driver. Later models had a solid ‘chin’ of 
metal under the mantle to prevent this - but on this day, | 
saw that the Sherman’s round had deflected down through 
the Panther’s hull top. A plume of smoke and sparks was 
issuing from the driver’s hatch, and the radio man’s machine 
gun was pointing up at the sky, firing pointlessly in an 
endless stream of tracer. 

| had no time, fortunately, to think about the carnage 
inside the cramped hull, exactly the same as the one I was 
in. My commander ordered me on the interphone to move 
forward, to approach the Sherman and Churchill in the 
breach so that we were not a static target. | revved and took 
the Panther forward, feeling the wide tracks bite into the 
French soil with all my limbs. | steered directly for the two 


invading tanks, which both stood out clearly against the 

skyline in their plain green colour. Our other Panther was 
beside and slightly ahead of us, and together we charged 
ahead to plug this attack before any other Allied vehicles 
could get across. 

| thought that if we could knock down these two 
vehicles, and deter any more for at least a few minutes, this 
would give our PAK and bunker guns time to traverse and 
recalibrate onto their flanks. 

That Churchill tank that had made the crossing was 
swaying and weaving over to the nearest bunker, a squat 
concrete dome with an 88mm gun in its aperture. 
Approaching from the side, | saw the Churchill lower its very 
short, fat gun, and fire into the concrete wall. It must have 
fired some type of bomb, because the projectile that flew out 
of the barrel and exploded against the bunker’s face was a 
slow-moving, basic cylinder. 

| knew that we in the German forces had a similar tank 
weapon, called the Sturmpanzer (Assault tank), which 
launched a 150mm charge against buildings. This British 
device was clearly similar in intention, and indeed the 
bunker’s wall blew up immediately in a huge burst of 
concrete pieces, including various pipes and doors which 
flipped over in the air for hundreds of metres. However, this 
Churchill was clearly designed purely to launch its rounds at 
bunkers, and not to fight other tanks. Our fellow Panther 
raced ahead to take on the long-barrelled Sherman, while we 
paused to deal with this bunker-buster. 

It took barely ten seconds. | drove our Panther up on 
the flank side of the Churchill, and stopped two hundred 
metres away. | Saw a crewman’s arms from the Churchill hull 
hatch, and begin to work on the short barrel of the gun, 
activating some kind of mechanism. Was it really possible 
that the British had designed a tank that needed to be 
reloaded from the outside, by hand? After the war, | learned 
that this was indeed the case, and this Churchill AVRE, as it 


was called, had to have its round primed in combat from the 
front of the barrel. For me, this was further evidence of the 
foolishness of these people, and their lack of modernity. Our 
gunner settled the matter, at any rate, by firing an armor 
piercing round straight into the thinly armored centre hull of 
the British tank. 

In all the combat | subsequently saw up to 1945, | 
never saw a tank so completely shot up as that Churchill 
AVRE. Our first round tore off the track casings, and bits of 
tracks and wheels went shooting up into the air. They had 
not yet hit the ground when we fired again, this time 
dislocating the turret, and throwing out the crew man who 
was still grappling with his strange gun. The turret span 
around wildly, the hatches emitting flames, and then we 
fired one more time into the engine bay. The whole engine 
burst up out of the deck, covered in flames, turning over in 
the air. The fuel tanks exploded, and a tall column of flame 
built up over the wrecked vehicle. The charges inside it then 
detonated, splitting the whole machine apart, and throwing 
the wreck against the smashed wall of the bunker it had just 
destroyed. | saw briefly some crewmen inside the tank as the 
turret flew off, and they were engulfed in the fire and 
explosions. 

| reversed quickly, and rotated our vehicle to face the 
long-barelled Sherman that we knew was approaching on 
our side of the ditch. 

| saw that the Sherman was destroyed already, and its 
slender gun was lowered to the ground, with flames issuing 
from its hatches. Its crew were climbing out, their clothing 
on fire, and our gunner hit them with several seconds of his 
co-axial MG 34. When they fell to the ground, the radio man 
on my right hit them again with his bow-mounted machine 
gun. The Sherman itself began to ‘cook,’ with bright blue 
flames licking around its hull and wheels from leaking fuel. 

This kill had come at a price, however. Our fellow 
Panther, the second of our three, had been hit on one track, 


and the metal links were spooled out behind it uselessly. As | 
watched, our comrade was hit again on the turret, with a 
round that did not penetrate but flew off in a red corkscrew 
of tracer. It was then hit once again, and this time the round 
seemed to penetrate, because the turret jerked violently, 
and the commander’s cupola hatch opened, followed by 
many sparks and tongues of flame that grew rapidly. 

‘There’s another of those Shermans with the long gun, 
50 degrees, five hundred metres,’ our commander said. As 
the traverse was more than 45 degrees, it was our policy for 
me, the driver, to make the traverse with the tracks, leaving 
the gunner to rotate the turret for the final gun-laying. This 
saved time and also kept the heavily armoured front of our 
panzer facing towards the enemy tank, rather than leave the 
flank of the hull exposed. | span the big Panther around to 
face this new opponent - and | saw immediately, through my 
vision slit, what we were dealing with. 

The British had a line of these long-barrelled 
Shermans now, standing a long way back from the defensive 
zone, taking aim at our positions. 

‘Fire everything,’ our commander said to our gunner. 
‘Fire all the armor piercing. Go.’ 

Our gunner shot with a crazy energy, and our fifteen- 
year-old loader shifted the long shells and filled the breech 
as if he was part of the machine himself. We fired round after 
round at these unfamiliar, long-barrelled Shermans, hitting 
two of them and sending spurts of flame up from their 
engines. My vision slit was clouded with the blast gasses of 
our 75mm, and the whole tank was filled with the reek of the 
propellant, stronger even than the engine oil, the exhaust 
and our own sweat. 

By now the PAK in the bunkers had traversed onto the 
ditches, and they were firing sustained bursts of 88mm and 
75mm onto the line of British armor. Those long Sherman 
guns returned fire, however; and although another Sherman 
was blown up, its turret flipping over in flames, the British 


tanks fired on our panzers with armor-piercing and on the 
bunkers with high-explosive. 

A moment later, my ears were filled with a massive 
crash, and my Panther rocked on its torsion bars. The 
interphone went dead, and the dials on my battery and rev 
counters switched up and down madly. | realised that this 
was what happened when your panzer was hit. The Maybach 
engine stalled, to my great shame, and | instinctively sought 
to start it again with the hand lever. As | did this, I realised | 
myself was hit in the back by something, and | looked 
around, still fumbling with the starter. 

| saw that, up in the turret, a round had split the 
corner of the roof where it met the turret wall, and shrapnel 
had burst inside. Our loader, the boy of fifteen, was hanging 
over the gun breech, with part of his forehead missing. Our 
commander reached over and lifted the loader’s head, then 
dropped the body back against the bars of the turret cage. 

He shouted, ‘Is there a round loaded?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ the gunner said. He still had his eye to the 
gun sight, and he kept it there. 

‘Fire it, boy. And start the damned engine, you driver.’ 

The gun fired, but the breech did not recoil properly, 
and the empty case jammed in the block. The gunner 
grappled with the obstruction frantically. 

For my part, | managed to start the engine, aware now 
that blood was pouring down my back. 

‘I’m hit in the back,’ | said to our radio man. He did not 
answer, and | looked across the transmission at him. He also 
was hit in the back, and a large piece of metal plate was 
lodged deep between his shoulders, still smoking. | pushed 
him, and he slumped sideways - evidently killed outright. 

| felt by bladder and bowels bunch up, but | put my 
thoughts into getting the Panther in gear with the complex 
double-clutch. Through the vision port, | saw another 
Churchill bunker-buster waddling over the tank ditch, with 
tracer flying around it from our PAK. The PAK, though, was 


under fire from more of the phosphorous shells, which were 
erupting with their brilliant creamy light all along our 
defensive line, with the white coils of burning smoke 
twisting around the emplacements. Their firing faltered, and 
the Churchill crashed over onto our side, revving with big 
flares of flame from its exhausts as it raced over the open 
ground to the next bunker, bulldozing past the 
dismembered pieces of the other Churchill we had 
destroyed. 

| heard our gunner still trying to clear the gun breech, 
cursing and yelling because it was jammed. Our commander 
was giving him cool instructions, but | could hear great 
stress in his voice. We were isolated, after all, with a useless 
gun, our PAK support in crisis and more of these damned 
Churchills with their weird, fat guns thrashing over the 
wooden logs in the ditches and spreading out around us. 
There was another impact as we were hit again, on the hull 
front near my head, but the round deflected with a screech. 

‘Ram that panzer,’ the commander yelled down to me. 
‘That one coming over the ditch. Ram him.’ 

| obeyed immediately. In training, we had studied how 
to ram other vehicles as a last resort in combat - and this 
current situation was certainly a last resort. If we turned and 
fled now, we would simply be picked off as we retreated. At 
least by advancing in an aggressive manner, we presented a 
moving target, and we might disrupt the enemy. | steered for 
a Churchill that was coming over the ditch, which had its 
nose raised up as it climbed off the wooden pilings in the pit 
below, near a blazing fire that marked the remnants of the 
other Churchill and Sherman we had knocked down inside 
there. 

| charged the Panther towards this climbing tank, and, 
following our training, | block-changed into low gear as we 
approached. The Panther’s tracks bit into the soil, the dish 
wheels shrieked as they slowed, and the transmission beside 
me spat out hot oil that scalded my face. But we hit the 


Churchill squarely on its upper belly with our front hull, just 
as we lost momentum - and the impact halted us dead on 
the lip of the ditch, with a crunch that slammed my head 
against the bulkhead and broke my teeth. 

My vision block was filled with the lower hull plate of 
this British tank, streaked with earth and oil - until slowly it 
slid away sideways and blue sky took its place. We had 
pushed the tank back into the ditch. 

‘He’s upside down,’ my commander shouted down to 
me. ‘That’s good, my boy. Reverse and we will hit another 
one.’ 

| was ready for this, and | reversed back from the ditch, 
intending to ram any other tank that came across. | had to 
spit out my broken teeth. My head was spinning, and | was 
filled with a rage at the loss of our comrades and the 
destruction that these British fools had brought to our 
peaceful European soil. But as | moved the tank back, we 
were hit in the front drive wheel, on my side, which a 
massive crash. We immediately lost traction on that side, 
although it appeared that the track was still able to move 
idly. 

| managed to keep the panzer reversing, slowly and 
unevenly, away from the ditch. It was impossible now to 
think of ramming another tank, because, if we tried to move 
quickly, the track on the idling side would be likely to bunch 
up and break off, or entangle itself in the wheels, leaving us 
immobile. 

Now we were crippled, slow, with a broken gun and 
two dead crew men, no radio and a smashed turret that was 
letting in daylight. More daylight came in - | glanced round 
as | reversed, to see that the gunner was leaning out of the 
circular hatch in the turret rear, shouting directions to me. 
We took two more impacts in this manner as we reversed 
away, one on the turret that shattered the ceiling lights and 
sent glass flying around us, and another on the sloped glacis 
in front of our dead radio man. My seat was wet with the 


blood from my back injury. We progressed clumsily, and | 
was glad of every metre that we put between us and the line 
of Shermans with their long, powerful guns. 

Through my vision port, | could see our bunker line 
still being attacked by the Churchill engineer tanks. The 
Churchills were driving up to each bunker in turn, through 
the intermittent PAK fire that was still coming out, and 
lowering their stubby guns at zero range, blowing the sides 
and roofs off these concrete blockhouses. | saw one of these 
Churchills blow itself up, when its bomb deflected off the 
bunker wall and exploded back against the tank, setting off 
a huge fire in the engine. 

The British had infantry advancing behind these 
tanks, some of them equipped with flamethrowers which 
they were pointing into the bunker apertures and burning 
out the interiors. Our troops in the bunker line were firing 
back with MG, and there was hand-to-hand fighting when 
the bunker troops rushed out in some cases. In other cases, 
our men came out burning, and the British just left them to 
burn, or shot them down as they staggered through the 
doors. 

Our commander fired off a long burst from the coaxial 
MG, causing many casualties among the attacking troops. 
One British flamethrower operator was hit, and he span 
around, with his flame gun still spurting flames, setting fire 
to his comrades as they rushed behind him. The whole team 
of them, maybe ten men, were completely burned up. 

‘A Panzer IV is coming up to help,’ our gunner 
shouted, looking out of the rear hatch. ‘And the Wirbelwind 
too.’ 

‘But where are the other Panzer IVs?’ our commander 
yelled, still firing the co-axial MG. ‘Is it just us now?’ 

There was no answer. 

We learned afterwards that the other two Panzer IV 
crews had taken their panzers from the battlefield and 
retreated to a second defensive line nearer the forest, to 


their eternal shame. Now this lone Panzer IV, this elderly 
design with its side armor plates rattling wildly, and its crew 
of sixteen-year-olds, raced past us towards the attackers, its 
gun firing and smoke pouring from the muzzle brake. 
Through my vision slit, | saw it take on one of the long- 
barrelled Shermans that now came over the anti-tank ditch, 
the Sherman's lengthy gun swaying as it righted itself and 
charged out onto the open plain. 

The Panzer IV fired repeatedly, out there by itself. The 
Shermans simply shot it up from a distance, and its turret 
cladding was blown away, flying off across the ground. It 
took hits on the turret and hull, and | saw the commander’s 
cupola blown off, then huge pieces of the side skirts, which 
simply split up and buckled as if they were cigarette papers. 
This panzer that had stayed to assist us, to cover our 
withdrawal, was being blown to pieces as we watched and 
retreated helplessly. 

In a few seconds, it was hit with a Sherman round that 
must have struck on the low front plate - because | saw the 
Shell exit from the back of the Panzer IV, having travelled at 
high velocity through the crew and engine compartments. 
The shell blew out the rear plates, throwing the exhaust into 
the air and sending out a big spray of burning gasoline. The 
spent warhead itself went tumbling end-over-end across the 
ground for hundreds of metres, its red tracer still glowing. 
The Panzer IV shook and rocked on its suspension, with a tall 
column of flame leaping from the smashed engine bay, 
sending up a shower of blazing gasoline that drenched the 
vehicle and the surrounding area. 

| did not want to watch the death of this brave crew. 

As we reversed over the assembly area back towards 
the forest road, our engine cut out and stalled on us again. 
The jolt made our crippled gun sink in its bearings, and our 
long barrel crashed down onto the hull front - sending a 
clear signal to any observer that we were now unarmed. 


| used the starter repeatedly, to no effect. | could only 
keep trying, and also watch through my vision slit, listening 
to the curses from my commander, as the Panzer IV burned 
in front of us. 

The Panzer IV crew were saved from a death by fire, 
perhaps, when one final Sherman round hit the front, and 
the panzer’s turret flipped up into the air. | clearly saw the 
crew inside the turret being thrown out, and | hoped 
fervently that they were killed by the blast. Their bodies 
were streaming with flames, and as they fell, the whole 
vehicle was swallowed up in a circle of fire, with 75mm 
ammunition exploding and flying out randomly across the 
battlefield. 

Still our engine would not catch. 

‘What is the problem?’ my commander shouted down 
to me. 

‘Starter, sir. Starter doesn’t respond.’ 

‘We need to manual start,’ he said. ‘We are not 
abandoning this panzer, not after this battle. We take this 
panzer with us. Manual start, boys.’ 

A manual start to the Panther was possible by using a 
crank rod that fitted through an aperture on the lower rear 
plate. This was normally done by attaching the other end of 
the crank rod to the back transmission of a Kubelwagen or 
similar vehicle. It was straightforward in training - but, here, 
with these Sherman rounds shooting towards us? 

‘From outside?’ | shouted up at him. 

My commander peered down at me and laughed, 
pointing to the Ritterkreuz on his throat. 

‘You want one of these, or not?’ 

A minute later, we were outside the Panther, and we 
had located the two boys of our signals squad in their 
Kubelwagen, who were armed with rifles and MP40, 
sheltering behind a ridge. We congratulated them on 
remaining at their post, and ordered them to reverse their 
car up to the Panther’s rear plate; we attached our starting 


rod, from the Kubel’s engine to the receiving tube in the 
Panther engine, through the armored aperture. All this time, 
high-explosive was bursting in the area, but the attackers 
were still focussed on clearing the bunkers and PAK 
emplacements. We were partially concealed behind the 
Sapling and netting structures in the assembly point, giving 
us some small protection. 

| got back into the Panther, where the dead bodies of 
our loader and radio man were still slumped where they had 
fallen. | heard the great Maybach engine turn over and fire 
as the Kubel’s engine span the crank rod. It started, stopped 
- then fired up properly. | revved the engine to clear any oil, 
and the Panther vibrated as the revs mounted. | knew that 
flames would be shooting from the exhaust, but we had to 
get the machine started properly. 

| looked out through the vision slit with my binoculars, 
and saw that our bunkers were burning fiercely. The British 
were charging past them, heading towards us now, over the 
same triangular area that we had planned to defend. A 
number of their armored half-tracks, similar in design to our 
Hanomags, were advancing, accompanied by the tiny 
tracked vehicles that they called the Bren Carrier. | 
estimated that there was a kilometre at most between this 
armored infantry and our panzer. In addition, the Shermans 
were coming over the ditches in force now; | could see their 
tall profiles swaying and turning, even through the smoke 
from our burning Panzer IV. 

| Saw appear beside us a reassuring shape: the 
cylindrical turret of our Wirbelwind Flakpanzer, its four 
20mm cannon aimed not at the sky, but lowered to below 
vertical and ready to engage the British on our behalf. 

Up in our turret, our commander came crashing back 
inside, followed by our gunner and the two sixteen-year-old 
signal men from the Kubelwagen, who crouched down in the 
hull floor among the shell cases, metal debris and the dead 
body of our loader. 


‘The Kubel is still there, just reverse over it,’ my 
commander said. 

| reversed over the little car that had started our 
engine, the Panther not even registering a jolt as we crushed 
it under our tracks. The Kubel had a surprise for us, though, 
because as | continued to reverse, the one track which was 
running actively began to vibrate and shudder. 

‘Something is jammed in the track,’ | shouted. 

By appalling bad luck, some wreckage from the 
crushed Kubelwagen must have stuck somewhere in the rear 
wheels, and was preventing them turning. The danger in 
forcing the panzer backward was that the track would shed, 
or the engine might cut out again - both outcomes leaving 
us helpless. 

| moved forward a metre, then back again to test if the 
obstruction was loose. The only way out was to rock the 
Panther in this manner, to dislodge the problem. But as | did 
this, of course, the British half-tracks and carriers were 
racing towards us, no doubt seeing from our lowered gun 
barrel that we were disabled, and hoping for an easy 
capture. | did not need my binoculars - | could see the half- 
tracks closing on us, the armoured grilles on their noses and 
the machine gun operators standing in the mountings above 
the windscreens. 

As | rocked the Panther, | looked at the Wirbelwind on 
my left, silently begging him to open fire. In the end, the 
Wirbelwind waited until the half-tracks were a point-blank 
range - whether this was through cool nerves or through a 
problem with the cannons, | never found out. But as the 
machine guns of the half-tracks began to fire on us, the 
Wirbelwind opened up on them. 

The destruction was astonishing. The quadruple 
20mm cannon, each firing twenty rounds per second, let 
loose a storm of white tracer shells which ripped into the 
leading half-tracks. Two of the attacking vehicles rose up 
into the air, with the cannon shells punching through their 


engines and wheels, and then went spinning over onto their 
sides, with their infantry complement being flung out across 
the ground. These stricken men were run over by the half- 
tracks behind, even as the Wirbelwind fired again, causing 
the vehicles to scatter to either side. This exposed the tiny 
Bren carriers behind them, which were punched to pieces by 
the 20mm shells, their wheels and tracks separating as the 
little hulls turned over and rolled like insects exposing their 
undersides. 

This triumph of our Wirbelwind lasted perhaps thirty 
seconds at the most. As I rocked the Panther back and forth, 
| at last felt the active track move properly, and | continued 
reversing, taking us clear of the battlefield. The last thing 
that | saw of that defensive zone was our magnificent 
Wirbelwind, its cannons pouring smoke, as it was hit by a 
Sherman round. The high-velocity shell penetrated from one 
side of the open turret to the other, shattering the thin 
armor plate, and exposing the two gun crew inside. One of 
the British half-tracks fired on these exposed men, and their 
bodies disintegrated in the heavy-calibre machine gun fire. 
The Wirbelwind began to reverse, attempting to follow us, 
but it was caught in the side by another round, which blew 
off its track. | saw the two men in the hull, the driver and the 
radio operator, both the same age as me, begin to climb 
from the hull hatches to escape. 

At this point, a Churchill engineer tank appeared next 
to it in the smoke, and depressed its launcher barrel onto 
the Flakpanzer. The two German crewmen raised their hands 
in surrender. The Churchill fired its bomb, and the whole 
Wirbelwind erupted in a shower of gasoline flames, the fire 
so fierce that nothing could be seen of it at all. 

This was the last thing that | saw, as | reversed the 
Panther away from the combat zone, and, following the 
shouted instructions of our gunner, | steered it for several 
kilometres back down the forest path, into the second line of 
our defenses. 


We brought the Panther to a halt behind one of our 
PAK emplacements in this area, which was full of 
sandbagged and timber bunkers fitted with 75mm and 
MG42 teams. A battery of six Nebelwerfer (Rocket-firing 
mortars) was also starting to fire, the six rocket tubes 
launching off one by one with a low scream, firing over the 
forest canopy onto the British in their newly-captured zone. 

As the screaming of the rockets intensified, we 
clambered out of the Panther, to make way for the 
mechanics and armourers who were already clambering over 
it to assess the damage and begin repairs, armed with 
acetylene, wrenches and crates of the spare components 
that we cherished more than anything. The bodies of the 
gunner and radio man were carried out and taken away ina 
truck. 

A medic saw to my back injury, and extracted three 
pieces of armour plate that he told me had narrowly missed 
my spine and kidneys. He asked what happened to my 
teeth, and | told him that my teeth were on the floor of the 
Panther; he told me to forget about them. He doused me in 
antiseptic, and gave me a small injection of morphine plus 
an amphetamine pill. 

| went and had a cigarette with our commander, who 
was watching the mechanics working on the Panther. His 
Ritterkreuz shone in the dappled sunlight through the trees. 

‘You are well enough to fight again today,’ he said. 

This was a statement, not a question. 

Indeed, the amphetamine was working in my 
bloodstream, and | felt a renewed energy. 

‘Against those swines? Those British swines?’ | said. 

My commander laughed, and tousled my hairina 
fatherly way. 

‘This is nothing compared to Russia,’ he said. ‘Maybe 
we'll go to Russia one day, you and me.’ 

| smoked my cigarette, and felt the bleeding gaps in 
my gums with my tongue. The sensation gave me some 


comfort, maybe because | had lost the very last of my milk 
teeth not so long before. 


The Flail Tanks (Panzer IV, Sherman Flail, 
88mm PAK) 


Editor’s background: The Germans employed 
minefields extensively in Normandy, using both anti- 
personnel and anti-tank mines. The Allied use of the flail 
tanks equipped with rotating chains was an effective 
measure in clearing these obstacles, although the process 
was inevitably lengthy and filled with danger. 

The speaker in this account was a female French 
civilian, a farm worker aged twenty-five in 1944. 


* 


Interview Transcript 


We had many problems from the Germans during the 
occupation, culminating when my cousin was taken away for 
resistance activity. We have not seen him again, either 
during the war or after the war. For this and many other 
reasons, we were ecstatic when the invasion came, despite 
the heavy bombing throughout the area by Allied aircraft. 
We had a cellar which we sandbagged and used as a living 
quarter throughout this phase. 

We lived in a farmhouse in countryside north of Caen, 
adjoining a small road junction, and in the weeks after the 
beach landings we saw large numbers of Wehrmacht troops 
withdrawing along these roads. Not all of these were 
Germans, of course; we knew there were many Russian 
defectors and various east European soldiers among them. 
The fields to the north of our farm had been laid with mines 
by the Germans in the spring, and these retreating troops 
tore down the warning signs. 


We thought they were the last Germans we would see, 
and we expected to be welcoming Allied troops shortly. 
However, about three weeks after the landings, when the 
situation was still confused, we came up from our cellar at 
first light and found a whole armored unit of Germans 
moving along our crossroads. 

| had been observing German activity for the previous 
year, and passing notes to the Resistance; therefore | was 
familiar with the main vehicle types, guns and equipment. 

On this day, still around five am, there were several of 
the tank type called Panzer IV, the type fitted with metal 
side screens to the hull and turret. They were covered in 
branches and saplings, and the gun barrels were draped 
with netting. Three of these tanks halted inside our 
courtyard, concealing themselves from the north, and began 
to load up with shells carried on a small tracked vehicle. The 
troops wore camouflage uniforms which we had not seen on 
Germans before, and the Nazi skull insignia on their caps 
and collars, so we knew they were some form of SS. The 
soldiers doing the loading were extremely young; | would 
estimate their age at sixteen on average. They worked at 
this loading frantically, shouting commands and responses 
in German. Some of them went to our pump and filled their 
canteens and cans with water. Others went into our kitchen 
and came out with bread and apples; we did not argue, of 
course. 

One of them said to me in bad French, ‘Quand tu viens 
chez moi, je te paye bien.’ (‘When you come to my place, II 
pay you back.') Generally, though, these boys were fixated 
on their work, their eyes were screwed up, and their faces 
were set in a scowl. They smelled very strongly of sweat, and 
some of them were drinking from hip flasks. They looked 
capable of bad things, that was my feeling. 

The sun was not yet fully up, and in the horizon to the 
north we began to see a lot of flashes and flares, and the 
sound of explosions was very clear; | think about three 


kilometres away. These Germans evidently knew about the 
minefield at the crossroads, because they stood at our 
gateway, pointing it out to each other, and referring to 
maps. An officer, who was older than the boys, glanced at 
me and told me in French to leave the farm. However, | told 
him that my mother, who was in the cellar, was not able to 
move and | did not wish to leave her. He shrugged and then 
ignored me. 

More of these boy troops began arriving in trucks, and 
a group of them set up a very large gun behind a hedge at 
the crossroads; | identified this as an 88mm anti-tank gun. 
They built up sand bags and rubble around it quickly, and 
concealed it with netting. It was so well concealed that it 
was hard to see, even from close by. The three Panzer IV 
tanks moved away along the road between the minefields, 
travelling very fast, with groups of armed boys sitting and 
crouching on the back decks. 

| went into my cellar and saw to my mother. | was able 
to look out through a cellar window at just above the ground 
level, which gave a view of the crossroads, the minefields 
and the area to the north. 

Suddenly, the whole horizon to the north was 
illuminated with red and white flashes bursting above the 
ground. These were explosions bigger than anything | had 
seen in the bombing, and the shock waves rattled the slates 
on our roof, making some of them fall off and break in front 
of my window. That was nothing to the following minutes, 
however. | heard aircraft noise, and | saw that the road 
through the minefield was being covered in white flames. 
These flames spat out sheets of fire and long coils of smoke; 
the British told me later that they were phosphorous bombs. 
| could not take my eyes off these great, burning clouds, 
thinking that the three tanks which just went off down that 
road must surely be obliterated. 

When the fires died down in a few minutes, | saw one 
of those tanks returning. It was reversing along the burning 


road, and its tracks were throwing up pieces of burning 
material in white showers. Its armor screens were torn off the 
hull, and the fixing rails were buckled in a crazy position, 
while the turret armor screen was standing at angles also. 
There were some troops still on the back of it, but they were 
slumped, and their uniforms seemed to be on fire. 

This tank slowed at the crossroads, near the 88mm, 
and began firing its cannon to the north. | could not see 
through the smouldering fires on the roadway, but | saw 
lines of red tracer shells come from the north and fly past 
the tank and the 88mm. After a few seconds, one of these 
Shells hit the Panzer IV, and its remaining turret screens flew 
off across the minefield. The troops on the back jumped 
down, with their clothing still burning, and they collapsed in 
the road. The Panzer IV kept firing, and also the 88mm now, 
both apparently aiming at an attacking force coming from 
the north. 

| was desperately worried that the Allies may not know 
about the minefield. 

The 88mm fired about every ten seconds, with a loud 
‘crack’ type noise, and the Panzer IV fired more frequently. 
One of the Allied shells hit our farmhouse, and | felt the 
building shake, and saw masonry falling into the road. After 
a minute of this noise and chaos, the Panzer IV tank was hit 
in the turret. From where | was watching, at ground level, | 
saw the turret lift off the hull, rise up and topple over in the 
air. | clearly saw two crewmen still inside the turret, 
completely on fire, their bodies being thrown out left and 
right as the whole thing span over. It landed on the road 
upside down, beside the bodies of the troops who already 
jumped off, and from the panzer hull there came a huge 
burst of explosions, with debris shooting out all around the 
farmyard. 

| thought this would be the end of the battle, for surely 
the remaining 88mm gun could do little against this 
onslaught, but in fact the violence escalated around us. | 


Saw one of the other Panzer IV tanks come back along the 
road, billowing smoke and shuddering wildly. It ran over the 
bodies in the road, and pushed out of the way the blown-up 
turret of the other tank. I can still picture to this day the 
bodies of the young boys under its tracks, being whirled 
around by the wheels. 

| retched badly, and when | looked again, this second 
Panzer IV was hit by the tracer shells also, causing the turret 
hatches to fly off and land many metres away. This tank now 
seemed to be driving out of control. It veered off the 
crossroads and into the minefield, scattering earth 
everywhere behind it. Nothing happened for a moment, and 
then there was a spout of earth under its tracks and one 
length of track flew out behind the tank. This metal track 
was maybe ten metres long, and it whirled around behind 
the tank like a whip, as the tank rotated around in circles. 
Finally, this track broke off and was thrown out, going so far 
that it flew crashing into our house, a distance of about fifty 
metres. 

| believe another mine exploded, because the wheels 
of the tank were blown up into the air, and then the tank 
caught fire with a big sheet of flame from its engine. I saw a 
man or boy try to escape from one of the hull hatches, but 
he was trapped below the waist, and he struggled frantically 
as flames began to pour around him, spurting out of the 
hatch that he was in. 

There was an absolute storm of the red tracer shells 
from the north, flying around the 88mm emplacement. More 
pieces were blown off my house, and the burning tank in the 
minefield was hit again several times, causing it to break up 
even as the trapped crewman still struggled in the burning 
hatch. The engine decking flew off, and the engine itself was 
blown out in a shower of burning fuel. The engine landed in 
the field and lay there, causing an oily smoke cloud. The 
88mm gun continued to fire, but | think its view of the 


attack was hindered by the smoke from the wrecked tanks, 
because it fired more intermittently. 

At this point, through the clouds of smoke from the 
phosphorous and the burning up panzers, a large British 
tank appeared on the road itself. It was the Sherman type, 
with a very high silhouette, painted a surprisingly bright 
green color. It stood out very obviously against the 
lightening skyline. It fired once at the 88mm, but the anti- 
tank gun fired back immediately, sending two shots in rapid 
sequence. | could see the Sherman just at the limit of my 
vision, in the roadway, and | saw both 88mm shells hit it on 
the front plate where it sloped upward. 

One shell ricocheted off and travelled away a great 
distance, completely out of sight. The second one, however, 
seemed to pierce the armor, and the Sherman jolted visibly. 
It halted and the hull shuddered. A few moments later, the 
hatches opened and plumes of smoke came out, and two 
men climbed out and jumped clear. | Saw a very fierce burst 
of tracer bullets erupt from the 88mm post, and this caught 
the escaping men while they were still jumping down, still 
hanging in mid-air. Even before they hit the earth, the tank 
exploded with fire. There was a long screaming type of 
noise, and a very high sheet of flame came up from the back 
of the tank, behind the turret. This flame spread quickly, and 
engulfed the turret and the sides of the hull, with burning 
gasoline pouring down the hull and hitting the crew men 
who were shot as they jumped down. 

The sun was rising now, and there was a reddish light 
slanting from the east, against which this burning tank stood 
out with a terrible clarity, the flames rising higher than a 
house, covering the whole machine and the fallen crew. 

| was Shaking, weeping, terrified at what | witnessed, 
and knowing there must be more violence to come still. 
Indeed, after barely a minute, there was a series of 
explosions all around us, which | guessed was artillery fire 
coming from the Allies. The impacts threw up tall clouds of 


earth and stones in the fields, and seemed to set off the 
mines also, because the whole field erupted in places with 
spouts of clods and flints. One of the last explosions caught 
the 88mm gun, seeming to burst just above the gun itself. | 
saw the big, square-shaped gun shield fly off in one 
direction, and the barrel thrown aside in the other direction, 
bursting out from under all its camouflage and netting. The 
barrel span away across the fields, and there were 
explosions around the gun, which | thought must be 
ammunition blowing up. These detonations went on for half 
a minute, and then there was a silence, almost a calm, 
except for the burning and crackling of the tanks on fire. 

| went to my mother and tried to reassure her, and | 
went up from the cellar into the house itself. There were 
holes in the walls, and the ceiling was blown in, but no fire. | 
could hear shouting in German, and | peered out through 
one of our shattered windows, keeping behind the shutter. 
Some of the German boys were regrouping near the wrecked 
88mm, taking up positions behind the burning Panzer IV in 
the road, among the mutilated bodies of their fellow soldiers. 
They began to point out into the fields, and | strained to see 
what was approaching now. 

| heard a crazy, rhythmic noise, very metallic, and at 
the same time, the earth began to vibrate under my feet, 
and the shutters flapped. | saw a cloud of dust in the field, 
and pieces of earth being blasted around, as if a tornado was 
coming across the ground. On and on it came, and ina 
minute | saw this was another tank, but unlike any tank | 
had seen before. 

This was a Sherman, with a huge, rotating drum fixed 
to the front that was whirling around at very high speed. On 
this drum there were many cables or chains, many metres in 
length, which were striking and beating at the ground before 
the tank, setting off the mines there with plumes of debris. 
Everything this tank touched was beaten and smashed. This 
was my first sight of a flail tank - and | think it must have 


been the first sight for the German boys also, because some 
of them turned away and began to run. One among them 
fired off shots from a machine pistol, the type we called 
Schmeiser, and he shot down one of the fleeing boys. 

The others gathered around this leader, who was a tall 
lad, very blonde, in a camouflage smock, maybe sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. He had blood pouring down his face 
from a head wound, and he shouted orders, while all the 
time behind him this great flail tank was advancing and 
smashing the ground with its spinning chains. Clearly, it was 
clearing a path through the minefield for others to follow; in 
fact, behind it, this tank was unwinding lines of white tape 
to mark the safe channel. These white tapes fluttered and 
blew around in the breeze. 

The German boys had with them a tube-launcher 
weapon like a bazooka, and the leader kneeled, aimed and 
fired at the advancing flail, which was perhaps two hundred 
metres away in the field. The bazooka rocket moved slowly, | 
remember, but it was accurate, and it struck the flail tank on 
the side of the spinning drum, causing the supporting arm to 
break off. 

For a moment, the German boys stared at what they 
had achieved, perhaps unable to believe it. The entire drum, 
a steel casing several metres across, lifted up out of its 
mountings and span into the air, still whirling at high speed, 
with the chains and cables flying around in the blue morning 
sky. It crashed some distance away in the field, and the flail 
tank itself, unable to stop in time, hit a mine that the drum 
chains had not yet touched. The tracks of the Sherman 
coiled up, and although it halted in a cloud of dust, its main 
turret gun immediately angled down at the German boys 
and fired on them. The SS boys scattered and ran. 

| must say that they looked very like children in that 
moment - but these were children who had done terrible 
work. 


The Sherman began to burn slowly, with fuel leaking 
from it and catching fire in pools on the ground around it. | 
Saw three crew men climb out of the hatches, but each time 
one got up on the turret or the hull top, the Germans fired 
on them and shot them down. One crew man remained 
slumped over his turret, holding a sub-machine gun, while 
the flames grew around the tank. Behind the tank, the white 
tapes it had unfurled lay drifting across the field in the 
smoke. 

Another drumming noise grew closer, and another 
plume of dust, which told me that a second Sherman flail 
tank was approaching, to finish the task of its comrade. This 
tank appeared quickly, the drum spinning in an absolute 
frenzy, and | saw that its gun barrel was already lowered and 
firing through the spinning chains onto the scattered 
bunches of German youths around the crossroads. This tank 
steered a path around the burning one, and continued 
approaching, reckless of the danger from the rocket- 
launcher that had just destroyed the first attempt. 

The Germans did fire off a rocket, but this went wide of 
the approaching tank, and | saw its trail of sparks disappear 
off into the pale sky beyond the smoke. Before the SS could 
fire another one, the Sherman shot down into their groups 
with exploding shells, and many of the German fighters were 
blown up into the air among the dusty earth from the field. 

| thought this terrible battle might at last be at an end. 
But that tall, blond German youth was still active, and he 
ran into the field, holding only a Schmeiser, and he planted 
himself with his feet apart right in front of the flail tank, not 
flinching as stones and earth were blasted over him by the 
whirling chains. This boy shot off many shots from his 
Schmeiser, but the bullets of course were irrelevant to the 
gigantic spinning drum that was bearing down on him. The 
Sherman did not hesitate or deviate from its path. The many 
chains, whirling at their powerful speed, descended on the 


German while he was trying to reload his gun, and he was 
simply cut into pieces by the force of the metal links. 

The Sherman crew did not stop there. They continued 
to operate their flail cylinder, drumming the huge chains all 
around the crossroads, and, to my shock, across the dead 
and burning bodies of the Germans in the road. It flailed and 
destroyed the upside-down turret of the Panzer IV, and it 
even went into the field and flailed up the remnants of the 
88mm gun and its dead crew. The gun metal, all the body 
parts and the other debris was thrown around for many 
metres across our fields. 

| was very disturbed by this act from the Allied tank 
crew. To me, who had waited so long for liberation, this 
seemed like a form of revenge, or like an unnecessary 
desecration of dead bodies, even though the Germans were 
my enemy also. 

When the tank finally halted, and more tanks and 
infantry came through the paths in the minefield to secure 
the crossroads, | ran from the house and confronted the 
Sherman flail commander as he climbed down from his tank. 
| was confused and stressed, and | screamed at him. He was 
Canadian, aged about twenty-five, and although he spoke 
Canadian French he was very matter-of-fact, and not at all 
interested in my protests. 

As | shouted at him, he put a hand on his pistol. His 
eyes were exhausted and dazed. 

One of the Canadian infantry officers, who spoke 
perfect Canadian French, took me aside and explained that 
they had lost many men to these SS Hitler Youth fighters, 
who were trained to attach hidden bombs to everything they 
passed, including dead bodies and wrecked vehicles. For 
this reason, he said, the Canadians no longer took any 
chances with them, alive or dead. 

| stood and surveyed the wreckage of my house, my 
farm, the burning tanks, and the destroyed bodies that were 
strewn everywhere around us. 


Later the next day, the Canadians brought up some 
German Wehrmacht prisoners to clear the body parts of the 
Germans, under armed guard. There were many flies around, 
and birds were picking at the many pieces of flesh. This was 
in my innocent farm, which was like a Garden of Eden before 
the war. The bodies of the dead Canadian troops were taken 
away by Canadian medical orderlies under the direction of 
an army priest. This priest was a Catholic, and he said some 
prayers with me and my mother in our cellar, among the 
ruins of our home. 

One last thing | have to say about this battle. 

Some years after the war, I think it was in 1948, | 
received a personal letter from the Canadian flail tank 
commander that | had protested to so much about his 
crushing of the dead bodies. He wrote it in French and 
addressed it only to my map reference and crossroads, but it 
was still delivered. | remember that the postal mark was 
Vancouver. 

His letter said that, despite his apparent indifference 
at the time, he was now much troubled by the events in 
Normandy, especially as the German Hitler Youth soldiers 
that he killed were so young. He asked me in his letter what 
else he could have done, to safeguard his own men and 
bring them home to their country. He told me that he found 
it hard to sleep, and that he was unhappy. 

| must confess that | took his letter out into the fields, 
and tore it into pieces, and let the white scraps blow away 
across the soil. 


The Panzerfaust Fighters (Stuart Light Tank, 
Sherman, Churchill Crocodile) 


Editor’s background: The two regiments of 
Hitlerjugend Panzergrenadiers which fought in conjunction 
with the 12 SS Panzer contained a mix of experienced 
Waffen SS men, Wehrmacht advisers and the youths 
themselves. The Allies noted that, after Caen finally fell on 
July 8", the behavior of the Panzergrenadiers in combat 
became inconsistent; in addition to battle fatigue, this was 
possibly because replacements had in some cases been 
rushed to the battlefield directly from basic training. 

The speaker in this interview was one such youth, 
aged sixteen. 


Interview Transcript 


We were trained at a Waffen SS training area in 
Belgium, being a large contingent of Hitler Youth from the 
same region. | was sixteen, the others were from fifteen to 
seventeen. Our eighteen-year-old brothers went into the 
regular Waffen SS, with much cheering from us boys. Our 
training was intensive. We did such things as stripping the 
guns and reassembling them in the dark, waiting in a trench 
while a captured T34 tank drove over the top of us, and 
being fired on with live ammunition. 

When we were taken by train from the camp in July 
1944, the train went west - and this was a huge relief to us, 
because we all knew men who had fought on the Eastern 
Front and brought back stories. On the train, we were briefed 
that we were reinforcing the Panzergrenadiers in Normandy. 
None of us had been to France before, of course. 


Our train journey lasted from late afternoon to the 
following morning, so we had plenty of opportunity to 
discuss our mission. 

We knew nothing about the Americans, really, except 
that their army was bankrolled by financiers and 
international Jews working under instructions from Moscow. 
‘Invasion at the request of Moscow’ was the newspaper 
headline when the Allies landed in France, and we accepted 
this. As for the British and Commonwealth, some of our 
brothers had encountered them in the Mediterranean 
countries or North Africa, and we believed that many of the 
British workers secretly supported us, although their 
leadership was against us. So with these thoughts and 
motivations, we detrained in France and assembled ina 
valley to the south of the Orne river. This was early in the 
morning on a very hot and clear day. 

Our commanders were Wehrmacht, Waffen SS or Hitler 
Youth leader-class men, aged in their twenties. We admired 
them and trusted their judgement. A platoon of twenty of us 
were assigned to one of these fellows, a Wehrmacht 
Feldwebel (Platoon leader) type, and he gave us a talk about 
our task. This was to assist in holding up the British armor 
that was moving north of Eterville, so that our Waffen SS 
panzers could arrive and counter attack. He also gave us 
some cognac, and while this was not the first time we had 
drunk alcohol in most cases, it gave us a very fiery spirit. 

So we were feeling very sure of ourselves as we 
marched through a forested area to take up our position in 
the front line. This was now getting to midday, | think. On 
the edge of the forest, we saw some HJ Panzergrenadier boys 
in Hanomags, and also one of the HJ Panther tanks covered 
in foliage. The Panther was a magnificent sight, and gave us 
great confidence. These experienced boys cheered us and 
said ‘Show them your spirit,’ and so on. 

As we passed the line of Hanomags, we began to hear 
artillery ahead, and the noise of aircraft, and some of the 


boys in our platoon began to falter. We encouraged each 
other with shouts and slogans, and the cognac was passed 
around again. Then we heard aircraft very close, very low, 
and we threw ourselves down on the forest track. The 
ground itself shook and lifted up and down, for several 
seconds. | was deafened, and there was a sudden stench of 
smoke, very acrid. We got to our feet and looked around us. 

The Allied Jabos (Fighter-bombers) - which we never 
even saw - had hit the line of Hanomags along the edge of 
the woods. The bombs were some kind of incendiary type, | 
think, because the trees were burning badly, and the 
Hanomags were covered in flames, absolutely roaring with 
fire. The HJ infantry who were in the half-tracks were rolling 
on the ground, trying to extinguish the fire on their 
uniforms, and some were just lying still, on fire. The Panther 
tank was reversing away from the flames, and it crashed into 
a burning Hanomag as it went backwards, knocking it over 
on its side. This Hanomag was full of boys, and they all 
spilled out, many of them burning. | saw an SS officer take 
his MP44 and shoot two of the burning lads, who were 
trapped under the Hanomag and were on fire, screaming 
and writhing. Remember, | was sixteen, and | was not the 
youngest HJ there. Some of our boys vomited, and there 
were some tears also. 

Our Feldwebel moved us away from this area very 
quickly. He kept us in line, and we kept marching, although 
we were now silent. My best friend and comrade, Heine, was 
beside me, both of us with rifles, and we gave each other 
encouragement. 

We came into an area of sloping meadows and 
hillocks, which we were to defend. There were HJ 
Panzergrenadier infantry coming out of the line, looking 
tired and very dirty, and these boys said little to us. We were 
shown a large stockpile of Panzerfaust (‘Tank Fist’ Single- 
shot anti-tank rockets), and we took two of these weapons 
each, which we had used in training. We also took satchel 


bombs to be thrown onto tanks at close range. Then we went 
into the slit trenches as the last of the previous HJ withdrew. 
These HJ were not going on vacation, | assure you; they were 
moving to a more central zone of the line. 

This was now early afternoon, and we all felt the day 
would be a long one. We camouflaged ourselves as we had 
been taught, with leaves and foliage in our helmets, and we 
built up the walls of the trenches and used entrenching tools 
to deepen some craters which were there, for some of us to 
use. Our Feldwebel moved among us, and he had with him 
some tablets which he urged us to eat. He told us to break 
the tablets and eat half of one each, keeping the other half 
for the next day. We obeyed, and these tablets, which were 
an amphetamine drug, made us very alert and aggressive. 
Even the boys who had wept at the sight of the burning 
Hanomags, even they were full of fire and energy now, with 
the cognac and these special tablets. 

We shouted, ‘Let them come, we will meet them with 
our Panzerfausts,’ and other cries. 

It was at the hottest part of the afternoon that we 
heard the sound of tanks, a noise which we recognised 
immediately from our training. In my case, | found that the 
amphetamine drug had heightened my sense of hearing, 
and the sound of the tracks was very loud and echoing in 
my ears. | was with my comrade Heine in a short trench, with 
a good view across the meadow to the hedgerows at the far 
side. These hedges were natural obstacles, preventing 
transit by any vehicle, but this particular line was damaged 
by bombing in places and partly burned, and it could be 
crossed. My heart raced, and sweat ran down my face under 
my helmet, as we looked through the grass and waited for 
these tanks. | primed my Panzerfaust rocket, raising the 
sighting lever and opening the trigger. 

When the tank appeared, | felt an immediate surge of 
relief. | had expected a Sherman or a Churchill, but this was 
a Stuart class light tank, which | recognised at once from 


photographs during our training sessions. The Stuart was a 
reconnaissance tank, very lightly armored, and an outdated 
design with narrow tracks and a high profile. Our 
Panzerfausts, which were hollow projectiles designed to blow 
a piece of metal off the inside of a tank’s armour plate, 
should have no problems dealing with such a vehicle, if we 
could only strike it. 

This reconnaissance tank lumbered over the 
demolished hedgerow, and began to come towards us, 
keeping close to a row of trees which would shield it from 
the wider valley beyond. It came to one hundred metres, 
then less, so now was it in the optimum range for the 
Panzerfausts. 

| heard our Feldwebel shout, ‘Fire on him!’ 

| was determined to be the first to fire, so | stood up 
and sighted on its front plate through the Panzerfaust lever. | 
fired, and simultaneously Heine beside me fired his ‘Faust. 
The two projectiles flew forward with a shower of sparks, the 
rocket tube burning very bright even in the sunshine. My 
shot missed, though, and went shooting away across the 
fields, but my comrade’s shot hit the Stuart squarely on the 
glacis plate. | saw it explode with a puff of smoke and metal, 
and the Stuart veered violently off to one side. | guessed 
that the interior explosion killed the driver, and the tank was 
out of control. 

Foolishly, | stood staring at it as it turned in an arc in 
front of us, exposing its side armor. Its turret machine gun 
fired on us at great length, and in this fire our Feldwebel was 
hit throughout his body, as he was moving between 
trenches. He lay on his back beside my trench, and | saw his 
stomach heave up and down several times, and then stop. 
So now we boys were on our own. 

Directly in front of us, the tank slowed and came toa 
halt. Two other lads fired on it with their ‘Fausts, and both of 
these hit home, one on the hull and one on the turret. The 
Stuart began to burn around the engine deck, and a man 


jumped from the turret hatch holding a pistol. Our boys 
opened fire on him, and he went to ground behind the tank 
as it began to burn fully. 

In our naiveté, and despite the loss of our leader, we 
stood and cheered our success - a cheer which was cut short 
when another Stuart appeared in the hedgerow gap, and 
immediately began firing with its main gun. This was high 
explosive, and the rounds came rapidly, throwing up clouds 
of dirt around us. We had not been under high explosive fire 
in our training, and the sound of the shrapnel flying around 
was something | did not expect. | could hear the fragments 
of metal cutting through the air around the trench. Heine, 
the boy beside me, bravely raised himself up and was hit in 
the face and chest. He slumped down, crying sadly. Now a 
violent engagement ensued, with this Stuart blasting us 
with its machine gun and main gun, making us keep our 
heads down and preventing us firing more Panzerfaust. 

After a short time, the tank reversed at speed, and we 
thought we were spared further experiences. | gave Heine 
some medical attention, but he was very badly hurt, and the 
bottom of our trench was full of his blood. | took his rifle and 
mine, and told myself that whatever happened, we would 
stop the British coming through our line. 

The British, of course, began to bombard us with 
artillery, from positions which we could not even see. These 
shells were much bigger than the tank shells, and made the 
ground shake. The air was full of the noise of the explosions, 
and shrapnel was flying over the top of my trench. | put 
some cognac to Heine’s lips, but he was dead by now. | 
drank some more cognac, in fact | finished the bottle, and 
closed his eyes with my fingers. 

The bombardment reached a crescendo, and as it 
slackened | could hear screaming from the boys around me. 
So in minutes this engagement went from our initial success 
to us being badly mauled. In the lull, | jumped out of my 
trench and got into one of the craters we had prepared, 


where there were other boys with more Panzerfausts ready. | 
took one and primed it, and just as we all did that, another 
tank came through the hedge line. 

This was a Sherman, much bigger and heavier than 
the Stuart, and it lowered its main gun and fired on us, 
showering us with debris. One of the boys with me jumped 
up and sighted his ‘Faust, but he was shot down at once. | 
heard the rattling noise of the Sherman’s machine gun and 
the noise of the bullets hitting my comrade’s chest. He fell 
on top of me, and | struggled to get him off me. When | got 
away from his body, | took a Panzerfaust and fired it over the 
top of the crater without sighting it. One of the other boys 
did likewise, and we threw away the empty ‘Faust tubes and 
grabbed new ones. | looked over the top, and saw one of our 
shots had hit the Sherman, blowing its track off. It was trying 
to reverse, but its wheels were digging into the ground and 
it was leaning over to one side. 

We fired the new Panzerfausts at it, and one of them - 
| believe mine - hit the Sherman on the glacis plate. After 
the explosion, the drive wheels began racing around very 
fast, so we must have done something to the transmission in 
there. The remaining tack flew off a long distance across the 
meadow - and so this Sherman was immobile now right in 
front of us. 

One of our HJ boys ran forward with a satchel bomb. 
The bow machine gun on the Sherman fired on him and shot 
him up, but his momentum carried him right up to the tank. 
He exploded with his bomb against the rear of the hull, and 
smoke began pouring from the engine grilles. In a second, 
there was a massive flash of orange flame from the back of 
the tank, and it began to burn very fiercely, with the grilles 
flying off through the air and the meadow grass around it all 
igniting. | saw two crew men jump out, and one of them had 
a Thompson gun. This man fired on us very accurately, 
killing the boy on my left with a shot in the stomach. We 
ducked back down in our crater, listening to the loud blast- 


furnace noise of the Sherman burning up. The smell of 
gasoline was very strong. | took a quick look over the top, 
and saw a vertical flame many metres high towering over 
that tank, with ammunition and petrol exploding from it in 
long spirals. 

We had held off the tanks, but now there were only 
perhaps ten of us HJ fighters remaining. The other ten were 
dead or wounded, or in some cases mentally overwhelmed. 
One of our boys leaped from his trench and ran wildly 
towards the hedgerow, whether to attack or to surrender, | 
don’t know. There was a lot of small arms fire coming from 
there now, so the British infantry were forming up beyond 
the hedge. Our boy was shot down and he fell by the 
burning Sherman tank, trying to get up again. Suddenly, | 
saw that from the Stuart tank, the first one we blew up, the 
man with the pistol leaned out from where he was hiding 
behind the hull. He shot our boy repeatedly. 

In our crater, one fellow had a stick grenade, and he 
threw it accurately at this Stuart commander. The grenade 
exploded behind the Stuart, and we heard the pistol man 
gasping and moaning, he was so close to us. 

At this point, the small arms fire from the British 
intensified, and all around our heads the air was crackling 
with bullets. Their tracer was a pale yellow, which burned 
very bright in the clear day. All across the meadows, this 
yellow tracer snaked and struck around our posts, killing two 
more of our boys as they tried to take a shot. Finally, we 
heard another tank approaching. | grabbed one of the last 
Panzerfausts and prepared to fire it. 

As | raised the lever, | heard a sound which was unlike 
the explosions or gunfire we had experienced up to this 
point. It was a low, screeching sound that set my teeth on 
edge, even after all | had experienced. At once, | saw an 
absolute curtain of flames approaching across the field. 
These flames were bright red, perhaps ten metres high, and 
very thick in composition, like a liquid fire. 


Indeed, this was what it was, and this was my first 
sight of the British weapon named the Crocodile. This was a 
Churchill tank fitted with a highly-powered flamethrower in 
its hull, fed by a reservoir towed behind the vehicle. | 
learned later that it sprayed a jellied gasoline fluid mixed 
with rubber pellets. The effect was that it stuck to anything 
it touched, and was very difficult to extinguish. | was 
mesmerised at this great wave of fire as it progressed across 
the grass towards us. | saw the fire engulf one of the other 
slit trenches, and two of our lads were just visible in there, 
burning intensely, still moving. The Crocodile flames 
paused, and | saw the tank itself approaching through the 
hedge gap, wreathed in its own smoke, with flames dripping 
from its launcher nozzle in the hull. 

| was rooted to the spot in that crater, unable to either 
flee or to defend myself. The tank began to shoot flames 
again, spraying a long plume to the other side of the 
meadows, a great arc of thick fire maybe two hundred 
metres long and ten metres high. The ground itself erupted 
and roasted. The smell of gasoline and rubber was 
nauseating. | looked around for a weapon, but | had no 
Panzerfaust remaining, only my rifle. The couple of lads with 
me had the same, and some grenades. One of these boys 
screamed and flung himself down with his hands over his 
head, waiting for the end. There was so much fire from this 
Crocodile that the flames were forming a whirlwind, like a 
tornado, spinning around and rising up over us. | was fixed 
to the spot, unable to react, knowing that in moments this 
wall of flames would crash down upon us. 

At that point, the flames ceased abruptly. | felt the air 
become cooler, and there was a sucking wind as the fire died 
down. | looked over the top of the crater, and saw the 
Crocodile tank clearly in the field, with one side of its track 
armor apparently blown away, and the track breaking into 
pieces as it went around, throwing metal links across the 
area a long distance. | thought that one of our lads had 


somehow survived and hit the thing with a Panzerfaust - but 
as | considered this, a line of light raced across the meadow 
from behind us, glowing red. A tracer round! It struck the 
Crocodile in the rear of the hull, and immediately the back 
deck blew open, and its fuel began to ignite. 

| looked for the source of this shot - and to my intense 
emotion, | saw on the far edge of the fields, one of our 
Panthers, with its long 75mm gun angle down onto the 
Churchill. It fired again, with another red tracer round, and 
when | looked back at the Churchill, | saw that this round 
had just struck the flame-gun fuel bowser which the British 
tank towed behind it. 

The wheeled bowser simply disintegrated, and there 
was an explosion greater even than the squirting of fire from 
the flame-gun. It was a mushroom-shaped ball of fire which 
covered everything for, | think, about fifty metres around the 
tank, and the Churchill itself was enveloped in its own 
flames. The fireball had a life of its own, and coiled around, 
burning red and black, until it collapsed onto the ground, 
sending torrents of burning liquid in all directions - over the 
immobile Stuart tank, over the Sherman which was itself still 
burning, and into the hedgerow where the British infantry 
must have been waiting to advance. Indeed, | saw figures of 
men down there, struggling in the flames and trying to 
escape them. 

| grabbed my rifle in one hand, and grabbed the other 
surviving HJ youth in my other hand, and we ran like 
madmen away from the flames, running from crater to crater 
until we came out level with the Panther tank. | believe this 
was the one that had reversed into the Hanomag after the 
Jabo attack, but | am not sure. The Panther continued to fire 
on the British positions, and from a track close to the trees 
another Panther emerged and took up a position on the 
flank. There were many Waffen SS infantry behind these 
Panthers, and they shouted congratulations to us as we 


threw ourselves down among the trees and watched the SS 
charge forward to defend the line. 

This was my first experience of the battle, and of 
course it was disturbing for me at that age to see so much 
destruction and so many men die, all for the sake of a 
meadow and a hedgerow. But this was the nature of the 
combat in Normandy; it was metre by metre, tree by tree. My 
surviving comrade and | were congratulated again by our 
leadership, who felt that we had fulfilled our mission 
completely, being to disrupt the Allied advance as much as 
possible while the big panzers moved in to seal the line. 

In the evening, it occurred to me that it was only 
twenty-four hours since we had boarded the train in 
Belgium; a day of confusion and grim experience, but a day 
also in which we confirmed that our weapons and methods 
were effective against the overwhelming numbers of the 
Allies. 

We slept that night in trenches in the forest, and 
before dawn we were taken to join an HJ unit of more 
experienced boys, more heavily armed with machine guns 
and mortars. Their amphetamine tablets were plentiful, and 
also the brandy. We fitted into that unit well. 


The Tank Destroyer (Jagdpanzer IV, Churchill) 


Editor’s background: The 12" SS Panzer, already 
based in Normandy south of Caen, was brought into the line 
Shortly after the D Day landings, with the intention of 
‘throwing the fish back into the sea.’ This immediately 
brought them into contact with Canadian and British armor 
moving inland from the coastal footholds. Initial success in 
the German counterattack was suppressed, in a series of 
bitter engagements, by Allied ground and air power. 

The speaker in this testimony was the gunner ina 
Jagdpanzer IV tank destroyer, then aged sixteen. 


* 


Interview Transcript 


We of the SS HJ panzer troops were stationed in the 
Normandy area for some months before the invasion of 6t" 
June. Our training left us in no doubt that, if and when an 
attack on France came from the Anglo-Americans, we would 
be fighting to defend a free and unified Europe against 
corrupt international Jewish finance, against Bolshevism and 
the forces of the anti-European British Empire. 

Certainly, this was a very beautiful part of Europe for 
us to defend. We became acquainted with the local French 
people, and, indeed, friendships were made between our 
boys and numerous young French women, who lived up to 
their reputation in every way. | am confident that when the 
Allies finally took over the area, the girls’ affections were 
transferred accordingly, in the historic French tradition 
which we all heard about from the 1914 war. 


The landscape itself was very picturesque; there was 
also plentiful milk, fruit and bread. When we had some hours 
of freedom from our tasks, we caught trout with our hands in 
the river pools and cooked them on our panzer engines, 
which was a great delicacy. This was the landscape that we 
then had to fight over. 

| was in a platoon of five Jagdpanzer IV, each crewed 
by us SS HJ boys, with an elder, experienced Waffen SS 
Scharfuhrer (Senior non-commissioned officer) as vehicle 
commander. Each panzer had a gunner, loader, driver and 
the commander. | guess the average age of us boys was 
sixteen; | myself had my sixteenth birthday in March of that 
year 1944. Our Scharfuhrer was twenty-three, and he was 
very capable, having been in Russia. We had no doubt that 
we were the elite of German youth, having been selected, 
‘by expert hand’ as we said, for the 12t SS Panzer Division 
Hitlerjugend. 

I was very pleased to be the gunner in a Jagdpanzer IV. 
This was a Stug-type vehicle on a Panzer IV chassis, with a 
superb 75mm gun roughly equivalent to the Panther gun, 
capable of very high rates of fire. Above all, the Jagdpanzer 
was very low in profile; in fact, its roof was barely higher 
than a soldier’s head when he stood beside it, so the vehicle 
could be concealed from ground observation very 
effectively. 

Our equipment generally was of the highest quality; 
our uniforms were camouflage pattern, which we found the 
Allies did not have, and we felt that our vehicles outclassed 
the Allies in every respect. We were numerically fewer, but 
this did not deject us. The only things we envied of the Allies 
were their Jeep car, which we heard about from men who 
had been in North Africa, and certain of their aircraft such as 
the Mustang. The Luftwaffe was largely absent from the 
skies, of course, even before the invasion, and this meant 
the Allied Jabo planes could travel freely and attack us, 
hindered only by localised flak. 


Shortly after the June landings, we moved to a line 
Norrey-Buron, which brought us into contact with Canadian 
tanks and half-tracks which were seeking to expand their 
pocket in that zone. My particular unit advanced to an area 
of wooded countryside, where the woods gave way toa 
rolling plain which contained low dunes, some streams and 
boulders. On the far side of this plain, which was about 1.2 
kilometres distant, we were told that Canadian armor was 
assembling in numbers from the beach-head. 

On the edge of the trees, our Jagdpanzers spread out 
with a 200 metre gap between them; we had three vehicles 
in the advanced position, including mine, and two being 
behind us in reserve and to monitor our flanks. We did not 
have time to assemble foliage around us, but we were in the 
shadows of the trees there. 

The interior of the Jagdpanzer IV was very cramped, 
with its low ceiling, and most space was taken up by the 
long 75mm ammunition shells. As the gunner, | had a small 
circular seat where | could lean forward and put my eye to 
the gun sight monocle. The sight itself was a white triangle 
inside the optic; | had discovered that the gun in our vehicle 
shot slightly to the left, for reasons we did not understand, 
at ranges over 1,000 metres, and | made a calculation for 
this in my aiming. | controlled the gun by hand with a 
limited lateral traverse, the other movements being made 
by the caterpillar tracks. 

Through my gun sight, | had my first view of the 
enemy, consisting of two green-painted Churchill class 
tanks, without camouflage or any attempt at disguise with 
netting and so on, moving rapidly out of a hill area, going 
from left to right across the plain ahead. Their vulnerable 
hull flanks were presented to us very clearly. | confess that 
my throat was dry and my heart beat fiercely, as I’m sure did 
my comrades’ likewise. | traversed the gun slightly to place 
my sighting triangle on the leading tank of this pair, making 


my allowance for the target’s movement and the oddity of 
our gun. However, my commander told me to pause. 

‘Pause, sir?’ | said. | found this very frustrating. 

‘Wait until the line is complete,’ he told me. ‘There will 
be ten tanks on that track soon, you'll see. You'll have more 
kill-rings to paint around your gun barrel.’ 

Indeed, he was right about this. Within seconds, 
another Churchill appeared, and then more, and ultimately 
there were | think a dozen of these very obvious green tanks 
moving left to right, each one trailing a plume of dust from 
the soil. At that point, the Jagdpanzer on my right evidently 
decided that this was the correct moment, because he 
opened fire on the leading tank. Our armor-piercing tracer 
was green, and | saw the round flash off to the front 
Churchill. There was a spray of metal pieces on the vehicle’s 
forward track cover, and the Churchill veered around to one 
side with its track bursting out from the metal plate. 

| immediately traversed with my hand wheel to aim at 
the second tank in the line, and | fired on that. My tracer 
went straight into the turret, and after a moment there was a 
flash around the turret ring, the hatches blew up into the air, 
and smoke began to pour out of the hatch points. The 
Jagdpanzer on the other side of me was also firing now, and 
he shot up the Churchill at the very rear of the line. These 
three tanks began to burn, especially the one that | had 
struck, with blue and orange flames coming out of their 
engine decks. 

The whole line of these tanks, which now consisted of 
about ten active vehicles, began to weave around, in most 
cases heading for the cover of the woods on the right hand 
side. Those that were far to the left began to reverse back to 
the hilly area they had emerged from. Some of these 
Churchills actually collided with each other, and my 
Jagdpanzer colleagues fired on these stalled tanks, with half 
a dozen green tracer rounds in barely ten seconds. 


| myself fired on two Churchills that were manoeuvring 
around the burning tanks at the head of the line, and | hit 
one directly in the centre flank. This caused a huge 
explosion in that tank, and I was able to observe the turret 
rolling off the hull and crashing down onto the ground, with 
many sparks and explosions flashing inside it. | saw some of 
the crew being thrown out, their bodies trailing substantial 
flames and smoke. The empty turret ring gave out a column 
of sparks and smoke, and then the whole vehicle went up in 
a gasoline fire which caused a mushroom cloud to rise very 
high into the air. 

So now this was essentially a shooting gallery for us, 
and we maximised every opportunity that we had. Our 
tracer rounds flew across the beautiful landscape, over the 
streams and rocks, and repeatedly shot up the Canadian 
tanks as they tried to escape or hide. Some did get clear, 
and disappeared off into the woods to the east, but a group 
of about five were caught in the open. We made it a priority 
to disable them, to make them immobile, and then return to 
them when the other tanks were also hit. 

| aimed at one Churchill that was rolling quickly away 
towards the treeline, and fired on him. The shot blew off his 
drive wheel, and left him spinning in a circle, with pieces of 
the track flying out. | left him for a while and shot up the 
tank behind him, which had slowed to avoid colliding with 
his friend. That one I hit in the rear, and the round must 
have gone straight through the fuel, because the back of the 
tank emitted a high sheet of flame which then collapsed ina 
burning shower onto the tank itself. 

My young gun loader was working in a frenzy now, 
clearing the breech and loading each new shell within two or 
three seconds. 

| returned my sights to the tank in front, the one with 
the track flying off, and found that he had come to a halt 
facing head-on to us, whether by accident or with intention 
to confront us | do not know. 


This tank evidently spotted our positions. The fact was 
that our long-barrelled 75mm gun had a wide muzzle brake 
which blew the explosive gasses out to either side, and 
because the Jagdpanzer was so low to the ground, this 
tended to raise clouds of dust that were even more 
noticeable than the gun smoke itself. This immobilised 
Churchill that was facing us fired at my vehicle, but | saw his 
tracer fly past me into the trees beside us. We fired back on 
him, and struck him on the front plate, but the round did not 
penetrate the thicker armor there, and it only deflected up 
into the air to a great height. 

Two of this Churchill’s comrades now had the wits to 
follow his example, and they turned their front hulls to face 
us, firing repeatedly. Otherwise, all the other British tanks 
were either burned up now, or had left the scene and were 
hidden under cover. One of our other Jagdpanzers hit the 
immobilised Churchill, and caused an explosion near the 
gun mantle that seemed to damage the gun itself, which 
then ceased firing. The other two Churchills fired on us with 
their short, low velocity guns. 

To my shock, we were hit for the first time, directly on 
the front plate, causing a great crash and making the 
vehicle rock back on its suspension. Our Scharfuhrer 
checked that we and the vehicle were still working, by the 
simple method of kicking us all for a response. | applied my 
face again to the gun sight, and shot at the two remaining 
active Churchill tanks. There followed a tank duel of maybe 
thirty seconds, with these two Canadian tanks and our 
Jagdpanzers exchanging fire across the roughly one 
kilometre distance between us. 

My commander told us that the Jagdpanzer on our 
right was hit, and although | could not see it, | could see the 
light of flames flickering from that side. | continued to fire, 
although by this point the interior of our panzer was full of 
propellant gas, and the air was difficult to breathe. | made 
the mistake of wiping the gun sight optic, and this caused a 


condensation smear which blurred the triangle sight for 
several seconds. 

At this point, frankly, | felt a great fatigue, a great 
desire to give up, whatever the consequence, which | 
believe can be quite common to those experiencing combat 
for the first time. It occurred to me that our opponents, 
being Canadian, must probably be in action for the first time 
also. My Scharfuhrer composed my faltering mind for me, 
with a kick to my head and a shouted command to continue 
shooting. | shook myself and sighted through the optic once 
again. | fired, and this shot was a fortunate one: it struck one 
of the Churchills facing us, hitting the glacis plate, and, 
without deflecting, it blew off many pieces of armor plate, 
rivets and other debris. There was a flash of flames from 
behind the turret, and oily smoke began to billow out of it. 
Hatches on the sides opened, and | saw several men exit this 
burning tank and run for the trees. 

The remaining Churchill, which was surrounded now 
by about ten burning or wrecked tanks of his unit, continued 
in his position and kept firing. We fired back, but by this 
stage our gun barrel was highly heated, and our 
ammunition, which was of variable quality, appeared to take 
Slightly different trajectories with each round | fired. 

After a few seconds, this Churchill landed a hit on us, 
onto our gun mantle. 

The Jagdpanzer had a cast steel ‘Saukopf’ (Pig’s head) 
mantle, in a curved shape to deflect armor piercing shells. 
However, the deflected impact of this strike made the gun 
breech jerk violently upward, and this broke our loader’s jaw 
as he stood behind it. He slumped over the breech, grunting 
in pain. | attempted to sight the gun again, but the optic 
mechanism was damaged, and the traverse wheel was 
turning uselessly. 

We now had no armament. 

There was another great crash, and this shell made a 
split through our frontal armor plate in the top corner. | saw 


fragments of the broken steel plate shooting around inside 
our compartment, some hitting our already wounded loader 
in the head, and one cutting into our Scharfuhrer’s leg at the 
thigh. 

The armor-piercing shell had actually broken the 
interlocking joints of our armor plating, between the sloping 
front and the hull side. | believe now that the joint welding 
was defective, which was a problem in production at that 
stage in the war. Whatever the cause, this gap let ina 
sudden shaft of sunlight which showed up all the thick 
smoke we were breathing, and showed clearly the injuries 
caused to us. 

A great spurt of blood erupted from my commander’s 
wounded thigh, splattering over the gun and the remaining 
ammunition. Just as that happened, we were hit again, and 
our damaged armor plate opened up even further, with more 
shrapnel fragments whirling around inside the compartment. 
One of these caught my hand and severed a fingertip, and 
another hit my ear and, as | realised later, partially removed 
the earlobe. | recall that all this happened with great clarity, 
with no panic, no struggle. We were being slowly shot to 
pieces by that Churchill in revenge for his destroyed 
comrades, and of course we now had no gun to return fire. 

| threw open the gunner’s hatch, and gulped at the 
clean air outside the panzer. Our driver threw open the 
commander's hatch, and we both climbed out; then we 
attempted to get our commander and loader out also. Our 
commander's leg was still bleeding violently, and his blood 
was soaking the compartment floor; our loader was still 
unconscious over the useless gun breech, with his nose 
pouring blood and his teeth broken. 

| looked around to see the Churchill that was firing on 
us. It was keeping up a barrage of fire, the tracer flying quite 
wildly, but he was also advancing to shorten the range. 
Beside us, one Jagdpanzer was burning from the engine 
deck, and the crew were crouched some distance away with 


their MP 40 side arm. Our third Jagdpanzer was still firing, 
but as the Churchill on the plain advanced at an angle and 
shortened the range, it was difficult for that Jagdpanzer 
gunner to maintain accurate fire, as he had such limited 
traverse in the 75mm gun. 

Our commander, unable to lift himself up through the 
hatch, was shouting up at us to get him out of the 
compartment, and we attempted this again. | was bleeding 
heavily from my damaged finger and my ear, but our driver 
seemed unhurt, and together we attempted to raise our 
Scharfuhrer through the hatch. As we did this, our vehicle 
was hit once more by the Churchill, and this time the front 
plate was completely separated from the hull. Many more 
shrapnel fragments blasted out into the interior, and these 
caught our commander and gunner down there very badly, 
lacerating them on their torsos, leaving their camouflage 
uniforms shredded and issuing smoke. A fire started, and 
this blew up rapidly, with oil from the transmission feeding 
the flames as it gushed onto the thick blood on the floor. 

Our fellow Jagdpanzer was still firing on the last 
Churchill, and the Canadian’s shells were flying around us in 
response, hitting the trees. 

Our driver, who was aged barely sixteen, as of course | 
was, seized the external fire extinguisher from the track 
cover, but this was damaged and did not work. The flames 
inside the compartment were growing fiercely now, and our 
commander was cursing us and pleading with us to extricate 
him. My hands were slippery with blood, and | scrabbled on 
the roof plate of the panzer to reach down and grip him 
under the arms. He looked up at me, and his eyes were wide 
and staring, very bloodshot. 

The fire in the hull flared up suddenly in its intensity, 
and our loader collapsed into the flames. Our commander 
began to thrash his arms, clutching desperately at the hatch 
cover, but the fire was already engulfing him. | could smell 
gasoline escaping, and there were spurts of burning gas 


coming up out of the engine deck behind us. | knew that in 
moments, the whole tank would surely blow up. 

Our driver reached into the hatch and seized the MP 
40 that was stored inside on the hull wall. He pushed me out 
of the way, and then he took careful aim and fired two shots 
directly down into the hatch. | knew why he did that, of 
course, but still | screamed in protest. Our commander’s 
shouts and curses stopped immediately, and in this way he 
was Spared a death by incineration. The driver grabbed my 
arm and pulled me off the hull roof, and we sprawled down 
on the turf beside our burning panzer. We dragged ourselves 
away from it as it erupted into flames, with burning gasoline 
shooting out of the engine deck. 

In the trees at the rear, | saw that the two Jagdpanzer 
which we had in reserve were moving out of the forest path 
and coming forward to replace us. They passed us without 
stopping, of course, and we heard them begin to open fire 
onto the plain. We joined up with the crew of the other 
wrecked panzer, being now six boys in total, with two MP 
40s (Sub-machineguns.) We could see the rear plates of the 
active Jagdpanzer recoiling and steadying as they fired 
repeatedly, and we guessed that the enemy were already 
organising a counter attack against us. 

In fact, the counter attack came not from the ground 
but from the air. 

Over all the firing of the guns and the exploding of the 
burning vehicles, | heard the noise of aircraft approaching 
from the north. | shielded my eyes to see them, but all | 
could make out was a series of dark shapes against the pale 
clouds and blue sky. | saw long lines of vapour or smoke 
shooting down from under the wings of the Jabo planes, 
these being the rockets that we all feared because of their 
renowned accuracy and power. | had never seen them used, 
but the older men spoke of them with vicious resentment. 

| saw these lines of rockets descending in a wide row, 
plummeting down as if they were on a thread, all following 


the same trajectory. Their impact point was the edge of the 
plain where our three Jagdpanzers were firing. We all stared, 
transfixed, as the rockets flew down so plainly and clearly 
onto our comrades. Then we threw ourselves flat as the 
rockets exploded. 

These were incendiary warheads, and their explosions 
created only a minor shockwave. However, as | raised my 
head, | saw a wide line of expanding fire, with the red flames 
growing and coiling over each other, very thick and oily. | 
was witnessing an attack by an early form of the weapon 
which was later to be called Napalm, and | was astonished at 
its potency. The flames continued to expand, to grow thicker 
and brighter red, covering our Jagdpanzers completely, and 
sending out long, spiralling plumes of black smoke. The heat 
burned our skin, and the pattern of the flames imprinted 
themselves on my retina, so that everything | looked at for 
some time afterwards was tinted with these red star shapes. 

The only thing that came out of that fire was one of 
our Jagdpanzers, trailing burning liquid, reversing at high 
speed and showing no sign of stopping. It crashed right past 
us, hitting two of us boys on the ground and crushing them 
both under the tracks, which was a dreadful sight. We 
vomited and looked away, to see what happened to this 
panzer. 

Still burning, this Jagdpanzer was reversing out of 
control into the forest behind us, knocking over trees which 
then caught fire and crashed down as it careered between 
them. We saw it finally come to a halt, burning furiously, its 
superstructure dripping with this thick, oily stuff which 
blazed on and on, as if it could never stop burning. The 
panzer’s hatches did not open, but the whole vehicle shook 
as the ammunition inside exploded, and the transmission 
covers blew out, so that long clouds of oil smoke poured up 
into the sunlit trees. 

Surely, there was nothing more that we could do here. 


Together, the surviving boys and | took our MP 40s in 
shaking hands, and made our way through the smoke, back 
towards the forest track. We met various other 12t" Panzer HJ 
teams coming forward, among them a Panther followed by 
two Hanomags (Armored half-tracks) of infantry. We gave 
them a report on the situation, and the Panther commander, 
who was an experienced Waffen SS man, aged about 
twenty-five, ordered me to get up onto his panzer and point 
out to him the features of the battle. 

| did not want to return to the fires and smoke, but | 
obeyed, and climbed up on the turret beside the commander 
as the Panther moved forward. We did not stop at the 
Jagdpanzer burning in the trees, which was now setting fire 
to a large part of the forest, and we finally came out among 
the napalm flames and oil smoke where the other 
Jagdpanzers were hit by the rockets. These wrecks were 
fizzing with exploding ammunition inside, and the grass 
around them was burning for many metres. As the Panther 
edged between the burning vehicles - which still held the 
incinerated bodies of my commander and loader - a 
remarkable sight was laid open to me. 

Out on the plain itself, where the streams and 
boulders lay as if in an oil painting, the area was littered 
with burning and destroyed vehicles. The final Churchill 
which had confronted us was itself on fire now, with billows 
of smoke coming from its engine, and beside it the others 
were burning up fiercely. Beyond them, at least another ten 
of these Churchills were strewn across the plain, 
smouldering or still blazing, some with turrets or tracks 
blown off, others resting at angles among the rolling ground, 
surrounded by debris and the bodies of their crews. All this 
destruction had taken place in perhaps five minutes or less, 
from our first shot on the leading tank to the rocket attack 
by the Jabos that finished the engagement. 

| identified to the Panther commander the significant 
features, the possible remaining strength of the Canadians, 


and the direction that the aircraft had come. | did not 
explain in detail how my commander and loader died. The 
Panther man told me that | had served our unit well in this 
battle, and that he would like me to join his tank crew if any 
of his men were wounded. 

‘Once you get your cuts and bruises stitched up,’ he 
added. He glanced at my severed finger and my ear, before 
he took up his binoculars again. 

| was back in action twenty-four hours after that, not in 
a Panther but in a Panzer IV in which the gunner had been 
killed by a sniper outside the vehicle. We had many further 
dealings with these Canadians, and we found that they 
regarded us with superstition, bitterness and fear because of 
our age and our methods. We found also that, while we 
could match the Allied tanks, artillery and infantry, we had 
no answer to their air power in the ground attack phase. 

This was my initial experience in Normandy, in June 
1944. 


For more reading about WW2 panzer combat, we highly 
recommend the classic... 


‘Tiger Tracks’ by Wolfgang Faust 


TIGER TRACKS 


WOLFGANG FAUST 


Written in the late 1940s by a veteran of the Wehrmacht 
Heavy Panzer Battalions, ‘Tiger Tracks’ was his brutal 
portrait of the Russian Front’s mesmerising violence and 
cruelty. 


“Among the most impressive narratives of the Eastern Front 
that | have read. The pages are alive with characters - their 
machines, their struggles, their decisions and their pain. 
Readers will finish the book haunted and truly moved, the 
mark of a great story.” 


- Chris Ziedler, the translator of ‘SS Panzer SS Voices.’ 


The eyewitness accounts in ‘SS Panzer: Sherman Killers’ 
are taken from 
the two full collections of interviews: 


‘SS Panzer SS Voices: Barbarossa to Berlin’ 


S PANZER 


And 


‘Hitler’s Children - Spitting Fire’ 


HITLER'S 
seca 


a 
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Glossary of German Terms, Weapons and 
Vehicle Types 


Berge (Bergepanzer, Bergepanther etc) Recovery 
vehicle, usually being a tank with the turret and/or upper 
superstructure removed and fitted with winch equipment. 


Fallschirmjager Paratroops; used in a ground 
infantry role in the later stages of the war. 


Ferdinand/Elefant Self-propelled tank destroyer 
armed with an 88mm gun, produced in limited numbers. 


Hanomag Armoured half-track carrying troops or 
fitted with PAK or other weapons. 


HJ/Hitler Jugend The Hitler Youth organisation for 
boys and youths; used as infantry from 1944 onwards, 
notably in the Normandy campaign. 


‘Ivans’ German term for Red Army soldiers. 


Jabo (Jagdbomber) Fighter-bomber aircraft used for 
ground attack. 


Jagdtiger Super-heavy self-propelled tank destroyer 
armed with a 128mm gun. 


Kettenhunde Literally ‘chained dogs,’ a nickname for 
German military police. 


Kriegsmarine The German navy; naval troops were 
used as ground infantry in the closing phases of the war. 


Landser German term for basic Wehrmacht foot 
soldiers. 


MG/MG 34/MG 38/MG 42 Types of machine gun fed 
by belt or closed magazine; the MG 34 was fitted in German 
tanks as co-axial, bow or above-cupola armament. 


MP 38/MP 40 Infantry machine pistol sometimes 
referred to as ‘Schmeiser.’ 


Nebelwerfer Rocket projectile mortar with six barrels, 
known by American troops as the ‘Moaning Minnie.’ 


PAK (Panzerabwehrkanone) Anti-tank gun. 


Panther Medium tank armed with a 75mm gun, 1943 
onward. Generally considered (alongside the Russian T34, 
which it closely resembled) as the most effective tank 
design of the war. 


Panzer The German word for ‘armor’ used to denote 
‘tank.’ 


Panzer IV The workhorse of the German tank forces, 
the Panzer IV saw service in a multitude of adaptations 
throughout the war. 


Panzerfaust Single-shot anti-tank rocket weapon, 
distributed widely from 1944 on. 


Panzergrenadier Infantry accompanying tanks or 
other armor. 


‘Panzer Marsch!’ an order meaning ‘Tanks move!’ or 
‘Tanks advance!’ 


Panzerschrek The German version of the bazooka 
type rocket weapon, with a shaped charge projectile. 


Scharfuhrer A Waffen SS rank equivalent to senior 
non-commissioned officer. 


Stug/Stug IIl/Stug IV (Sturmgeschutz) Self- 
propelled assault gun on a Panzer III or Panzer IV chassis. 


Sturmpionier Infantry assault engineers; for 
demolition, bridge construction etc. 


Stuka The Luftwaffe Ju87 dive-bomber, used as a 
tank-destroyer aircraft later in the war equipped with 
cannon. 


Tiger/Tiger B Heavy tank equipped with an 88mm 
gun; the Tiger B variant was developed in 1944. 


Volkssturm ‘People’s Force’ or home guard forces, 
consisting of youths, civilians and men too old for other 
service. 


Volksgrenadier Infantry recruited in the final phases 
of conscription late in the war. 


Waffen SS ‘Service SS’ were the armed organisation 
of the SS; the units were expanded substantially after 1942 
and included numerous recruits from occupied or 
sympathetic nations. 


Wehrmacht German regular army. 


Wirbelwind A quadruple 20mm Flak gun mounted in 
an open turret on a Panzer IV chassis. 


Zimmerit An anti-magnetic coating applied to 
German tanks in the 1943/44 period to prevent magnetic 
mine adhesion. 


